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A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter 


food for 


HAVIN G ‘YOUR name in this directory will tarieonee you ne miaihy old ed new firms during aie year, suone you do fee “know or could not 


meet im any other way. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


_ Grain Exchange Members } 


Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage- mdsing.* 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers.* “| 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* 4 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain- -field seeds.* i 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage 
Producers Grain Corp., feaeral bonded warehouse — 
Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Reer & Co., Inc,, BE, H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members 
American Elvtr. & Grain Diy., reers., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* — 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp. , consignments, brokerage.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Fe 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.° 
Wilder Grain Pe grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
_ Board of Trade Members 


Bennett & Co., Jas. H., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Continental Grain Co., ‘grain merchants. 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.‘ 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* . 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein reeds. ° 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Orouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats,* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baidwiv Elevator Co., grain merchants, * 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Sabornce 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers Natiousl: ASS. 


Receivers GRAI N- SHIPPERS 


eww. DEWEY «sons eo 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY — 


PEORIA | 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN co. 


Denver, Colo. 
Originators and merchandisers of mllling: 
| wheat and coarse grains. — 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
 Consirnmente Solicited. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, — 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporte: 


(Est. 1844). 
Post Office a 


" a 


: pomere Grain Co., "term. elvtr., 


‘Farmers ‘Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 


merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898). 

Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
field seed. 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, We SAG 
at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 2 1879. hi LXXVIII, ON 


, DENVER, COLO. : 
a3 Grain Exchange Members sy. 


Pred M. Smitb Grain Co., consignments, 


Woodcamp, Inc., grain, feeds, 


consignments, > 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des ‘Moines gies Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 
. | i 
ENID, OKLA, 
Board of Trade Members 


_ Enid Blevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Blevator' 


country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
gr. merchants, 

_R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Botton Grain Co., W. w.B., 


Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., 


2 FARWELL, TEXAS 
Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field_seed & grain. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
‘Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Carter Grain Co., 
The Ft. Worth Blvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage- merchandising. 


Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grain, seeds, min’ls, con’tr’ ts* Stratton Grain Co., 


HUTCHINSON, KAN, 


’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND... 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* / 
KANSAS CITY. Mo. 
Board of Trade Members 
Davua-Noland- Merrill Grain OCo., grain mchts.* 


° 


C. M., brokerage and consignments.” 


Bunge ‘Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
lp -orporated, milling wheat.* 
Scrogyins Grain ©o.. grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Cargill, 


‘Unitea Grain Co., Buyers Agents.* 


W 
i PEORIA, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 
H. D., grain commission.* 
W., receivers and shippers. 


Bowen Grain Co. 
_Cole Grain Co., Geo. 


The cost is only $10 per year. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. 
that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. 


It is certain 


Chamber of Commerce Members 


of 


Grain Exchange Members 


Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Gas 2a ‘grain commission. 


wheat, coarse-gr., fid. seeds.* Feltman Grain Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


_—-——~"Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers. & Co., Geo. E., receivers, eas 


PONTIAG, 


Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markers! 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Kerr Gifford & Oo., Inc., grain merchants. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Grain Exchange Members 


Dannen Grain & Ml 
Salina Terminal B vtr. Co., 


Anheuser-Busch, i: ., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Jom. Co., gr. & milletg, all kinds.* 


ST. Louis. MO. 


grain ee ee 


Co., = mnchts.-consignments, * 
Clark, Mgr. 


Merchents Exchange Members — 


Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
‘Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 


Ferm inaly Grain Co., grain, soybeans, 


-SALINA, KANS. 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Oo., general mchts.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


consignments.* 


The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* Wells Co., The J. B., wholesale grain.* 


Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts.* 


Mid-Continent Grain Co., wheat, kafir, barley,. etc. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ay grain, merchants. . Je 


LOUISVILLE, WV ocr 4 y 
Soard of Trade ‘Members 
Gold Proot Elevator, receivers and shippers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
_ Merchants Exchange Members 
BE. E., broker and commission merchant. - 
MILWAUKEE, wis. ‘i 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members. yA 
Stratton Grain Co. a etain merehants. 


, 


Buxton, 


~ Successors ton 


England & Co., ee 
RAIN—HA } —SEEDS 


Commission Merchants — ; Ms 
(308-310 (Chamber of ‘Commerce, ‘Baltimore 


> a War Te i £3 


. 


Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. 


‘Flanley Grain Ce 


Rice Grain Co., 


Woicott & Lincoln, Inc., 


Wichita Terminal E 


Gecariene Bros. 


‘Na nson ( onCommission Ci 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


of each month in the interest of pro; 
Entered as second e 
3, senyenry a 194: 2. 


SIOUX CITY, |OWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
_ grain merchants.* 


“TOLEDO, OHIO 
| of Trade Members 
Specialists.""* — 
‘WELLINGTON, KANS. 
opers. Wellington Term, Elvtr. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
_ Board of Trade Members ~ 
Co.. gen’l elvtr. business.* 


} CHESTER, IND. 
Co... wholesale grain and seeds.* 


i9y Bos: 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 


“st LOUIS, MO. 
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Gtadbleast! Elevator & Grain ‘Trade (Est. 1882), "Cea World (Est. 1928), 
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jive wholesalers in grain, feed and 
matter ai et a 27, Pee at ‘the 
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‘Chamber of Commerce 


Sea Members 


SATISFACTOR 
Car Lo ad Y SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH of the GRAIN BUSINESS 


Grain Tables LR ARGILL 7 [ LL = 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Rita ison h MINCORPORATED 


Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


pe 4 to i. 950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
" "34" 


4,950 
118 ce) 
140,950 " i ; se : 
140,950." " Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 


in red ink; bushels in black, 48 Consignment. 


pages of linen ledger paper reinforced 


with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 
AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Price $2.50 plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code.............- ane 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher lo: edition) 4.00 
Peerless Export Grain Code........ 85.00 
A. B. Code, 5th Ed., with sup... ..20.00 
Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 
All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


Have You An Elevator For Sale: 
Do You Wish To Buy An Elevator? 


See our “Elevator For Sale— Wanted” Department This Number 


o3 The GREDEALERS JOURNAL 


Lewis Grain Corp. 
A geod firm to consign te 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Wood Grain Corp. J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE een a gee 


BUFFALO, N. Y. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


LAMSON BROS. & COQ. stocs = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, III. COTTON — BUTTER 
“67 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS —PROVISIONS 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 141 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY 8T. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Beard of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e@ ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


ASK FOR BIDS 
Wheat — Corn — Barley 
Bye — Oats — Soy Beans 


Hedging by Dealing 


Ss 8 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolid 


ated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, HL. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 08 


Preferred in the 
Grain Elevator Industry 


SK F INDUSTRIES, INC. 


FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
. sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 


This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 


Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 5614x8”, 


Order from No. 6 CB. Price 85c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.25 plus postage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


‘onsolidate. 
327 So. La Salle Street. CHICAGO 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving tegister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 814x138% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare. Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day. 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds. 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 91%,x12 inches, providing spacee for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and@ keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 94x12 


inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and kerato) back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 844x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches. 
Hach page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


There’s MONEY for You 


IN DU BAY SEED TREATING 


ment with effective, double-acting 
New Improved CERESAN. Write 
today for our complete Treating 
Service Plan; it will convince you 
in five minutes of the friend and 
profit-making possibilities of this 
service to farmers. Tags to identify 
Du Bay-treated seed are available. 
All co-operating treaters receive, 
free, the all-metal 3-colorsign shown 
here. Send your inquiry now. 


Farmers need and want protection for 
their seed wheat, oats, barley, sor- 
ghums and flax. You can provide it— 
and pocket a good profit on a grow- 
ing service—by offering seed treat- 


AYER-SEMESAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEMOURS BLDG., WILMINGTON. DEL. 


Mtl SAY IT'S 
\HANDY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
GRAIN DUST! 


DUPOR No. 1 is worn over nose 
only. Doesn’t interfere with eating 
or talking. For best protection 
keep mouth closed and breathe 
through nose as nature intended. 
Easy to wear as pair of glasses. 
Weighs only 1 ounce. 


Sample sent postpaid for $1.00 


H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


Simplest 
To Operate 


Cheapest 
To Own 


makes more corn 


Fewer bushels of corn are required to make 
a ton of ‘Super Quality ‘Golden Cut’... New 
multi-knife action that cuts faster, sharper, 
cleaner — saves power, lowers up-keep cost, 


reduces by-product sacrifice Made in 
several sizes — a capacity to suit every mill. 


Ask for Catalog J-167 
S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


The GRD EsLERS JOURNAL 


FARMERS! \s 
FECOGPM 
ae CHALM ERS & BORTON 


Contractors 
and 
Engineers 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


I1t W, Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Ueloaders 


ra 


i , ; 
. Pr Mla 


eer ies 


Sas. eS rae 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


oJ ones - Ll ettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Corn Lxchange Bldg. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 95 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. 


DESIGNER & BUILDER 


GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 


G. T. BURRELL— 


— CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION 
Grain eae evrasar sey mee 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


Pa 
il 
x 
+ 
* 
* 
* 
¥ 

* 
¥ 
* 

* 
* 
i 
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INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs. 


—POLK SYSTEM— 
CONCRETE STORAGES 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 
il ° Grain Elevators 
Builders of Sear ah 
Seed Plants 
Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E.IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


No obligation, of course. 


WHITE = STAR « COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
FOO OO OOOO OO» 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


advertisements is the semi-monthly 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


SOY PROCESSING PLANTS 
Over 40 years' experience assures 
low cost and efficient operation 

9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


E & Ot oo oo. o.oo & & & 6 o.oo & & 4 
SEE EE EEA E UY YEE EY MY ” 


Safety 


Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 444x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.75 per hundred, 500, $11.00 plus 
postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A DEPENDABLE WARNING 


A. CLEMANS & SONS CO. AGAINST OVERHEATING 


LONDON, OHIO 


ZELENY 


Engineers—Contractors 


Fireproof — Modern 
Grain Elevators 


Coal Sales Book iii biz. 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and. corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $3.85 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


REGISTERING THE EXACT 
TEMPERATURE OF STORED 
GRAIN IN YOUR BINS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 


ZELENY THERMOMETER CO. 
9 SO. CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


EASTERN NEBRASKA—Fully equipped ele- 
vator, capacity 40,000 bus. equipped custom 
feed; good territory making money. Address 
88A3 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—80,000 bus. grain elevator with 
four-story brick building. On main line of 
B & O Railroad. Transit privileges. Ideal for 
feed plant. Address P. O. Box 747, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


WESTERN INDIANA—60,000 bu. elevator do- 
ing good business; only elevator in county seat 
of good agricultural county; excellent oppor- 
tunity; present owner wants to retire. Price 
$15,000. Fred Antell, Princeton, Ind., owner. 


OWING to death of Mr. Cramer I am offering 
our 18,000 bu. elevator in heart of grain belt, 
with growing business, including feed, coal, etc. 
Building uncribbed, has Richardson 5 bu. auto- 
matic scale; new 20 ton, 34 ft. Soweigh Scale 
with new style compound beam and concrete 
deck. Priced to move. Mrs. H. W. Cramer, 
Kamrar, Iowa. 


OH!IO—Feed, grain and coal business for sale; 
in thriving farming community, consists of 
7,000 bus. elevator, drier, grinder, mixer, 2 
Howe Truck scales. On main line Penn. R.R.; 
siding; good driveways, roofs, loading decks and 
ample ground space. CPA statements show busi- 
ness has always paid high rate of interest on 
investment. Price and terms reasonable. Other 
interests require owner’s time. Frank Creswell, 
Cedarville, Ohio, 


ELEVATORS WANTED 
WANTED to lease, finance or buy country 
elevators, Kansas preferred. Shellabarger Mill 
& HEievator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 600, 
$11.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 
Grain & Feed Journals, 327 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED, on commission, fa- 
miliar with machinery, to call on feed trade in 


Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois. Address 88C6, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 
STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 


writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.”’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS CHANGE: The Geo. W. Cole 
Grain Co. and Mr. B. E. Wrigley of Peoria, Il., 
have leased my elevator property in El Paso, 
Ill, known as the White Elevator Company 
(not ine.), as of Feb. 2, 1942, and they will be 
the sole operators on and after that date. 


Cassell C. Kingdon 


SCALES FOR SALE 
SCALES—NEW AND REBUILT 


We have steel fabricated for several 20 and 
30 ton FAIRBANKS scales. Recommend imme- 
diate purchase of scale and steel if you want 
a seale in 1942. Rebuilt 20 ton Howe 22x9 with 
T. R. Beam. Putnam Scale Co., Bx. 455, Dan- 
ville, Il. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
7° JOURNALS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
for one year. 


Name of Firm..... 


Capacity of Elevator 


ee 


Post Office 


ton 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices, 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. ‘Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 


Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


‘MOTOR-PUMPS: 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Buda Industrial Engine. Power 
take-off. Gasoline or Natural Gas. Power enough 
to operate ordinary fully equipped country ele- 
vator at very low cost. McGuffey Elevator, Mc- 
Guffey, Ohio. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS are so 
crowded with work, owners of machines or ele- 
vator equipment not now in use should be able 
to dispose of elevator supplies quickly through 
our Machines-for-Sale columns. 


Shipping Notices 


(Form 3—Duplicating) 


It is to shipper’s advantage to 
advise receiver, broker or buyer 
promptly of any shipment of grain 
loaded for his account and of real 
help to consignee in handling ship- 
ments efficiently and without demur- 
rage. Shipping notices Form 3 con- 
tain spaces for 

“Date B/L, Initials, Car Number, 
Seal Numbers, Kind and Grade, Sta- 
tion From, Weight, Bushels. Billed 
shipper’s order notify ......; draft 
for, $...... 13. made: -through  . oar 
Dark Ola. eve titans to apply on sale of 
Gee bushels made .......” 

Fifty white bond originals, ma- 
chine perforated, easily removed 
without tearing, and 50 manila dupli- 
cates. Heavy pressboard, hinged top 
cover, with two sheets of carbon. 
Size, 514x8¥4 inches. Weight, 8 ozs. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single copy, 80c; 
three copies, $2.20, plus postage. 


For Sale by 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20” Robinson -Att. Mill; belt drive. 
Flory Bros., Lancaster, Pa. R. D. 1. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 88B9, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 88B10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 88B11, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Bauer Attrition Mill 19 in, driv- 
en by 2-15 HP. G.E. 3-phase Motors. Complete 
with compensator, reversing switch, and en- 
trance switch. Mill now in operation. Peachey 
Brothers, Burnett, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: 2 direct connecting 100 HP. Jay 
Bee Clement Special Grinders, bargain for quick 
sale; one 2S16 Gruendler; one Miracle Ace Super 
direct connected to 60 HP.; one double head 30” 
Robinson attrition mill direct connected to 40 
ee motors. D. E. Hughes Company, Hopkins, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Complete Feed Mill Equipment. 
J-B 3 T Hammermill with full set screens, elec- 
tric magnet. 1 ton Haynes Mixer; 1 corn cut- 
ter, Ford V-8 engine for gasoline or: natural 
gas; chain drag feeder. All in first class condi- 
tion, now in operation, used three years. Mc- 
Guffey Elevator, McGuffey, Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Feed Mixer and Motor, 

Steam Engine 60 HP. and Chain Drive, 
Fairbanks 10 HP. Type Z Engine, 
Richardson Automatic Scale, 

Elevator Head Pulleys and Boots, 

Corn Cutter and Grader, Air Compressor, 
Howel BB 12 HP. Motor, 

Boiler Grates and Shafting, 

Dreadnaught and International Mill. 

W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT FOR IMME- 
DIATE SHIPMENT 


Subject to prior sale 


NEW—2 No. 1 Type W Swing Hammer Feed 
Grinders, belt-drive, or motor-drive— 
capacity; screenings 400 to 600 lbs. per 
hour; shelled corn 1000 lbs. per hour. 

USED—30-12 GRUENDLER all steel ball bear- 
ing Feed Grinder, with or without fan, 
25 to 30-HP. 

USED—50-16 GRUENDLER ‘‘SUPREME”’ steel 
plate, ball bearing Feed Grinder for 50 
to 75-HP. Slow speed 1800-RPM. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater for 
40 to 50-HP. 

USED—Type A ZENITH GRUENDLER Feed 
Grinder for 30-HP. 

USED—SCHUTTE ‘Type F, Model L, Feed 
Grinder for 50 to 60-HP. 

USED—WILLIAMS Model A Miller’s Special 
Screenings and Bran Grinder, belt-drive 
or motor-drive, 600 to 700 lbs. per hour 
capacity. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Drop Cage Feed 
Grinder for 40 to 60-HP. 


USED—SPROUT, WALDRON 20” ball bearing, 
belt driven Attrition Mill. 


USED—Type K-33 MUNSON, single motor driv- 
en Attrition Mill, direct connected to 
15-HP. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—GRUENDLER 2-S-16 Combination Hay 
and Grain Grinder with feed table for 
50 to 75-HP. 

USED—GRUENDLER 18”’x30” 150 lbs. capacity 
Bateh Mixer with 3-HP., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater Feed 
Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—PAPEC Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—No. 4 GRUENDLER 1500 Ibs. per hour 
Batch Mixer, belt driven. 

USED—GRUENDLER all stainless steel Food 
Grinder with 2-HP. motor. 

ONE—(1) 150-HP. Fairbanks-Morse 3 phase, 60 
eycle, 440 volt, 1800-RPM., slip ring 
motor with starter. 


State fully your requirements. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915-17 North Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER for sale, ‘has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
88B12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


MILLS—MOTORS—ENGINES 

and 24” Bauer motor driven attrition mills. 
24” Bauer belted type. Monitor corn cracker. 
50 HP. Fairbanks Morse oil engine, all in good 
condition, priced to sell. Hundreds of REBUILT- 
GUARANTEED electric motors, all makes, 
types and sizes at money saving prices. Write 
us on your requirements. ROCKFORD ELEC- 
TRIC HQUIPMENT CO., 728 South Wyman S8t., 
Roekford, Illinois. 
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OAT HULLERS FOR SALE 


Factory Rebuilt, Guaranteed 1st Class Condition 
6—Roseoe-Ajax Oat Hullers, $500.00 each. 
6—Ideal Oat Hullers, $300.00 each. 
4—Roscamp New Champion Oat Huller— 

Brand new, $1080 each. 

Terms to responsible firms—Subject to prior 

sale. Prices: F.O.B. Our Shipping Point. 
2—Kewanee Air Lifts—Complete. 

J. C. Kintz Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 

19” Bauer attrition mill with 2 20-hp. motors; 
Sprout-Waldron 24” attrition mill with 15-hp. 
motors; 19” Dreadnaught with magnetic separa- 
tor. Many other makes and size attrition mills. 
50-hp. Steel King hammer mill with quick screen 
change. Kelley-Duplex hammer mill; Papec 
mill; one ton horizontal batch mixer; 400 Ib. 
mixer with sifter; hopper and platform scales; 
36” buhr stone under runner; two and three 
pair high roller mills; a few large pulleys; Clip- 
per Cleaners; Carter Disc Separators; Corn 
Shellers; Cob Crushers; Corn Cutters and Grad- 
ers. Everything for the feed mill and elevator. 
Write A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


MACHINES WANTED 
WANTED — A Richardson Automatic Scale. 
Farmers Co-Operative Elevator Co., New Effing- 
ton, South Dakota. 


WANTED—A Richardson Molasses Feed Pack- 
ing Seale, 100 pounds per discharge. Address 
88C38, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


Grain 


Shipping 
Books 


Becord of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped-from any station, or to any firm. 


The Fontenelle today establishes 
the standard of hotel excellence 
for 1951. The new guest rooms, 
smart lobbies and beautiful din- 
ing rooms reflect this modern 
trend. Hotel Fontenelle is the 


It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped. 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
Pages of ledger paper, size 91%4x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,820 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.75, plus postage, 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘‘Sales” and ‘‘Shipments’’; 
right hand page for “Returns”. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3.65, plus postage, 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10144x15% imches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price $3.85, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book 1s designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car sripped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 94x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. @rder Form 20. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


address of satisfaction. 


RESTAURANTS 
BOM BAY-BLACK 
MIRROR ROOM 
AMBER ROOM 
KING COLE Room 


“OMAHAS 


THREE 
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WELCOME TO 
THE WORLD 


‘i The GREBEALERS. JOURNAL 


Save with SIDNEY 
ARSHM TRUCK LIFTS | eORN SHELLERS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Si iat 


For Grdbter 
SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY 


Regardless of how large or how small your plant 
may be, you’ll find a dependable Sidney corn sheller 
made to fit your requirements in the complete line 
of grain machinery. Sidney corn shellers have all 
these advantages ... roller bearings, heavy frame, 
chilled cast iron teeth, heavy shaft, balanced through- 
‘out. Adjustable for all kinds of corn. Write today 
for details, and ask for your copy of our new cata- 
log—no obligation. 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years’ @® Sidney, Ohio 


Weiss 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to. two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


INSURE WITH 


i poe ply PNEUMATIC LIFT “THE MILL MUTU ALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Millers National Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 

Millers, Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 

ALTON, ILLINOIS 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2: _ 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 


Mills and Elevators 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. esata 
Eee ok MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago : 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 00 Canta 
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Gree? JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and_ fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new. 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are _ invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 11, 1942 


FREIGHT RATES will no doubt be 
advanced soon and knock the profits out 
of many long time contracts. 


DISCARDING the 40-hour week dur- 
ing the war emergency would enable 
workers to earn bigger wages and in- 
erease the production of munitions. 


TWO FIRES reported in this num- 
ber serve to emphasize the necessity of 
keeping driers clean and moving all 
materials being dried through the driers 
with a constant and even flow. 


MORE LIBERAL use of anti-friction 
bearings in machines and power trans- 
mission equipment has helped material- 
ly in reducing the number of fires in 
elevators and feed mills which are trace- 
able direct to friction. Improved anti- 
friction bearings not only greatly re- 
duce the power needed to operate any 
plant efficiently, but they also reduce the 
quantity of lubricants and relieve oper- 
ators of the necessity of carrying an oil 
can every time they visit the cupola or 
the basement. 


VARIATIONS IN moisture tests are 
generally traced to careless methods of 
making tests. What is needed more 
than anything else is uniformity in 
methods of operating the different test- 
ing devices then uniform results will 
be possible. ; 


POULTRY THROUGHOUT the land 
is to be treated to 100,000,000 bus. of 
CCC wheat and it may be that some of 
the grain released to the chickens will 
be badly infested with bugs, but the 
chickens don’t care, they like bugs just 
as well as wheat. 


THE SECRETARY of Commerce has 
rendered a report to Congress favoring 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Canal. Taxpayers who are opposed to 
wasting a billion dollars and ten years 
labor are protesting this needless waste 
on an useless channel. 


WHOLE trainloads of freight cus- 
tomarily moving by coastwise ships 
may be thrown on the rails if sub- 
marine attacks continue on our Atlantic 
coast. Interior shippers of grain and 
feedstuffs must consider this eventuality 
in contracting to make deliveries. 


AN ARCHBOLD, Ohio, feed mill tend- 
er failed to observe the set screw on a 
shaft he was oiling and after losing part 
of his clothing and being seriously in- 
jured heswas taken to a distant hospital. 
In this day set screws need to be sunken 
or covered with a shield so as to pre- 
vent workmen being sacrificed to a fast 
revolving shaft. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS everywhere are 
glad to prove that they fully recognize 
that box cars are designed primarily 
for the transportation of grain and feed 
and other goods, and they are loading 
and unloading cars with unusual expedi- 
tion, so as to help carriers to sup- 
ply cars for other would-be shippers 
more promptly. > 


BURGLARS RECENTLY ransacked 
an Oklahoma mill seeking to find some- 
thing worth carrying away and in their 
search ignited and discarded many 
matches, one of which set fire to a pile 
of sacks and came near to burning the 
plant. Well locked windows and doors, 
as well as automatic fire alarms, are es- 
sential to protection against these mid- 
night marauders. 


PRICE-FIXING in the feed industry 
would be certain to create great dissat- 
isfaction among the farmers feeding 
poultry, hogs and cattle. Too many by- 
products are involved. The feeder could 
not be made to understand the apparent 
glaring discrepancies between feeds and 
localities. One great hazard is that too 
low a ceiling would discourage pro- 
duction of feeds, just as the ceiling on 
scrap iron is preventing the collection 
of waste metal, because it does not pay. 


EVERY RECENT convention of busi- 
ness men has adopted resolutions pro- 
testing against wasteful expenditures in 
non-defense activities, yet Congress per- 
sists in voting pensions for members, 
canals across Florida, the development 
of a new channel in the St. Lawrence 
River and the building of a railroad to 
Alaska, no one of which would contrib- 
ute one iota to defense activities. 


THE CHIEF of the textile and fiber 
section of the War Production Board is 


‘to be commended for his efforts to in- 


crease the production of osnaburg, since 
there is enough cotton to make all the 
bags needed. Too many other agencies 
of government have exerted themselves 
solely to control and divert from civilian 
use into dead stock piles, when the real 
need is for increased production. 


SOME OPERATORS of country ele- 
vators are becoming clearing houses for 
information regarding surplus stocks of 
desirable field seeds and thereby helping 
farmer patrons to better seeds and in- 
creasing the production of their trade 
territory. Others are equipping their 
offices with facilities for making gemina- 
tion tests and assisting growers to 
avoid planting seed which will not grow. 


TEN STATES, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
econsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia, have laws requiring licenses of 
itinerant merchants and the giving of 
bonds, giving regular dealers in these 
states protection to the extent the law 
is enforced. Established merchants can 
aid in law enforcement by reporting 
truckers not displaying the itinerant 
merchant plate. 


THE EXPLOSION of a hammer mill 
in an elevator at Alexandria, Minnesota, 
again emphasizes the need of stronger 
magnets to remove all metal from grain 
being fed to a mill. Enough of these 
hammer mill accidents have been traced 
to foreign matter~in the feed to justify 
a stronger effort being made to keep all 
hard substances out of the feed. Hu- 
man lives are more valuable than the 
mills destroyed by the foreign matter 
admitted. 


WITH THE HIGHER prices prevail- 


‘ing now for feedstuffs and other farm 


supplies it behooves every elevator man- 
ager to scrutinize his accounts receivable 
more vigilantly and more frequently if 
he is to avoid embarrassing shrinkage 
in his operating «capital. It is hardly 
good business policy to be so lax in col- 
lecting outstanding accounts that the 
merchant finds it necessary to resort to 
larger bank loans and more frequently. 
Many sufferers from excessive credits 
have found the boosting of retail prices 
assisted by a 6% interest charge after 
30 days a potent helper in encouraging 
the payment of past due accounts. 
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GERMINATION TESTS made by 
owners of soybean seed have been so 
disappointing some dealers express fear 
that good seed for the planting of the 
increased acreage requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be difficult 
to obtain. Country elevator operators 
who specialize in supplying their farm 
patrons with good seed will make a de- 
termined effort to obtain seed of desir- 
able variety which can be depended upon 
to germinate. 


GRAIN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS are 
doing more effective work for the best 
interests of grain dealers and their serv- 
ice is being fully appreciated as is shown 
by the gradual increase in memberships 
of most of the state and local associa- 
tions. All government - agencies have 
shown a preference for dealing with 
trade organizations because they know 
then they learn the wishes of more sec- 
tions of the trade than they can expect 
to learn from individual dealers. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS _ whose 
plant is isolated or far from fire protec- 
tion as taking more and more precau- 
tions to reduce the fire hazards of the 
elevator by increasing all lubricating 
equipment as well as installing automatic 
alarms for advising those in other parts 
of the plant of choke-ups, hot journals 
and short circuits. These insidious 
agents of the fire fiend need vigilant 
watching with human eyes as well as 
with every mechanical device obtainable. 


THE IMMUTABLE law of supply and 
demand lurks in the background of the 
pulling and hauling by the senators and 
the administration having divergent 
views on ceilings and parities. With its 
loans to producers becoming an empty 
gesture as war marks prices higher the 
A.A.A. is losing its grip for the first 
time; and in due course of time will find 
itself beaten by the superior force of 
demand. To this force now is added the 
senate agricultural committee which on 
Feb. 10 approved the bill forbidding sales 
of cotton, wheat and corn, by govern- 
ment agencies below parity prices. 


CHILDREN HAVE EVER afforded 
more evidence than should be necessary 
to emphasize. the folly of permitting 
them to turn the grain elevator into a 
play-house. A 14-year-old boy climbed 
to the top of one of the steel tanks at 
Atlantic, Iowa, from which shelled corn 
was being removed. He fell from his 
perch into the corn and came near to 
suffocation when alert workmen quickly 
wrecked the tank and saved the boy’s 
life. So many disastrous accidents have 
happened to children permitted to visit 
a grain elevator there is no excuse for 
permitting them to jeopardize their lives 
and break the hearts of their parents by 
taking unnecessary chances. The elevator 
operator is always blamed for the acci- 
dent even tho he knew not of the child’s 
presence. 


FALSE RUMORS travel so fast the 
truth can not overtake them until after 
the harm has been done. One way to 
scotch the misinformation nearer its 
source is to give and demand the name 
of the peddler of the misinformation. 
Knowing that the originator is irrespon- 
sible the reputable merchant will not 
give the story the guise of truth by re- 
peating the hoax on his own authority. 
Moreover, when the misleading reports 
affect the markets the disseminator is 
subject to fine and imprisonment under 
the Commodity Exchange Act. 


GRAIN DEALERS who improve their 
plants, install new machines for. ren- 
dering new service to their farm cus- 
tomers are learning the advantage of 
publicizing every improvement in their 
service and naturally harvesting results 


that were not thought possible. In ~ 


nearly every number we publish infor- 
mation from shippers who have taken 
on new lines and increased their serv- 
ice to farmers with most gratifying re- 
sults. The wonder is all operators of 
country elevators do not broaden their 
activities and advertise the services they 
have to offer more persistently. 


RUBBER CHECKS have been distrib- 
uted among country elevator operators 
with such abandonment by gypsy truck- 
ers every sufferer will be glad to learn 
that a Minnesota offender, told of in our 
Minnesota news column this . number, 
has suffered the cancellation of his 
license and the bonding company has 
been ordered by the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to make good 
rubber checks in the amount of $1,840. 
So it will be quite difficult for the truck- 
er to get either a license or a bond hence- 
forth. He will no doubt move to new ter- 
ritory where the regulations are not so 
rigid and the elevator operators are less 
informed. 


THE PROSPECT of being forced out 
of the corn business by public buying 
lifting the price far above the loan level 
must be disconcerting to the burocrats 
who have been teaching the farmers to 


* lean on the government for price sup- 


port. Altho the loan rate has been raised 
from 61 cents last year to nearly 75 
cents this year the futures on the Chi- 
cago Board have risen well above 90 
cents per bushel. Even tho considerable 
of the new crop is going under the gov- 
ernment loan at the present time the 
C. C. C. will not have the corn to handle 
when the farmer can pay off the loan 
later and sell the grain for more money 
in the open market created by the Board 
of Trade, merchants, millers, distillers, 
starch and feed manufacturers. In this 
event bearish talk may be expected from 
officials to the effect that the C. C. C. 
has plenty of corn, that the A. A. A. 
will see that feed prices are kept down 
and that prices above parity are unde- 
sirable. However producers and con- 
sumers have the Jast word on this point. 


The GRopesLERS JoURNAL 


EVERY GRAIN shipper who has re- 
peatedly mixed new crop damp grain 
with old crop dry grain, in the hope of 
getting a more favorable grade for his 
shipments, has always wondered if it 
would not have been possible for him to 
have mixed in a larger percentage of 
the damp grain without getting a lower 
grade on the shipment. Now comes along 
Mr. Minary, our Louisville student of 
drying shrinkages and figures it out to 
the hundredth of a cent. His tabular 
presentation of the percentages needed 
of damp and dry grains in order to ob- 
tain a fair average of moisture content 
in the entire mass shipped should assist 
all mixers to mix the grains with more 
definite assurance of results, and with- 
out fear of having shipment discounted 
instead of earning a coveted premium. 


Vigilance Needed to Keep Your 


Plant Running 


Grain elevator operators fully appre- 
ciate their great responsibility in care- 
fully safeguarding their property so as 
to be able to maintain their grain han- 
dling facilities in prime working condi- 
tion, and be ready to store more of the 
742 crop. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has estimated that the U. 8S. A. will have 
a larger carry-over of wheat this year 
than is normally consumed by the people 
of the United States in a crop year. The 
surplus stocks now on hand are so large, 
due to the inability to obtain vessels for 
exporting wheat to the starving nations 
of Europe, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is disposing of much of its surplus 
load of wheat to distillers manufactur- 
ing alcohol for powder and to feeders. 
It has been suggested that much of the 
wheat being offered to feeders is in- 
fested with weevil or other grain infest- 
ing insects which makes the wheat un- 
fit for human food. Chickens have al- 
ways liked bugs even tho released from 
an ever normal granary. 


Grain dealers are desirous of prevent- 
ing destruction of both elevators and 
grain, and most of the farsighted oper- 
ators are making special effort to safe- 
guard their grain store-houses and their 
contents from sabotage, arson, friction 
and other causes of fires now jeopardiz- 
ing their property. 

No elevator owner can afford to have 
a destructive fire at any time, but the 
difficulty of obtaining material and 
equipment for replacing burned or dam- 
aged elevators makes it doubly impor- 
tant for every operator not only to in- 
crease his vigilance to correct all known 
fire hazards but also to keep his fire 
fighting appliances in prime working 
condition. Water barrels’ especially 
should be kept filled with a strong solu- 
tion of calcium chloride so as to insure 
the contents of his water barrels being 
in usable condition when he discovers a 
fire. 
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Elevator Operators Widen Their The Grain Shippers Opportunity 


Field of Activities 


One line of improvements in grain ele- 
vator equipment which has attained un- 
usual prominence the last year has re- 
flected the enterprising spirit of ele- 
vator Owners, who recognize the need of 
new branches and side-lines to absorb 
more of their time and energy as well 
as give more active employment to their 
capital. 

Our news columns during 1941 told of 
189 new feed mills and 40 annexes or 
storage warehouses to facilitate the buy- 
ing of greater variety of concentrates 


-and storing more feedstuffs for the con- 


venience of farm patrons. These new 
business activities not only attract new 
farmers to the elevator, but they in- 
crease the volume of grain handled and 
widen the commercial activities of the 
plant. : 

The success of these side-line ventures 
is reflected in the building of many new 
offices, display rooms, dust houses, seed 
houses, corn cribs and cob burners so 
that all of these energetic seekers after 
increased business are in a much better 
position to supply all the needs of their 
farm patrons. Then too, grain dealers 
are exercising greater earnestness in 


keeping the farmers of their territory 


thoroughly advised of their improved fa- 
cilities and the larger services they are 
prepared to render. 1941 was without 
a doubt one of the most satisfactory 
years for the country elevator operator 
in a decade and his progressive spirit 
promises even better results for the 
future. 


INCREASED production of meat, 
poultry and dairy products demand a 
free distribution of government loan 
stocks of corn thru the large number 
of independent grain dealers everywhere 
who hitherto have been ignored by the 
C.C.C. The feeding situation will become 
acute in many localities before the new 
corn crop becomes available next fall; 
and feeders should be permitted to get 
their supplies from customary sources. 


SEED AND FEED DEALERS are 
experiencing so much difficulty in obtain- 
ing bags for packing their products, 
some are already talking of selling seed 
and feeds in bulk. While this may prove 
somewhat inconvenient it will render 
material assistance to our defense ac- 
tivities especially in the building of 
ramparts for the defense of besieged 
villages. Without bags the Pacific coast 
states will be forced to provide extensive 
bulk handling facilities. Modern ele- 
vators, which they have long been in 
need of and which will greatly reduce 
their cost of handling grain, will no 
doubt be built in large numbers so as 
to relieve the grain merchants who have 
heretofore depended on bags for han- 
dling their crop. 


Country elevator operators have an 
opportunity greatly to assist in the in- 
creased production of food. The clarion 
call of Food for Victory is worthy of the 
earnest support of every liberty loving 
American. Grain elevator operators can 
not only help by more vigilant care of 
grain in their store houses, but also by 
helping their farm patrons to obtain 
plump seed of better variety and higher 
germination, 

If the farmers of any community 
would join hands in the selection of seed 
of the most desirable variety and con- 
tinue its use they would not only sim- 
plify the work of the local grain mer- 
chant in finding a ready market for their 


product, but they would also increase | 


the direct demand for their grain and 
the selling price of their surplus prod- 
ucts but also avoid discounts earned by 
mongrel mixtures. 


Labor Board Rapped by Circuit 
Court 


The National Labor Relations Board ordered 
the Sheboygan Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis., to 
reinstate a discharged employee, Wm. Moegen- 
berg, and pay him back pay since he was dis- 
missed in May, 1940. 

The trial examiner of the Labor Board ob- 
tained the following testimony : 

Moegenberg was requested by his. superior 
officer to come down and fire the boilers for a 
half hour to enable the other firemen to vote, 
and he was promised pay for that half hour. 
He said he was not interested in the union, he 
wanted to get his sleep, and he did not come 
down; but he had the effrontery to request the 
half hour’s pay for services he never rendered. 


Q.—So far as you know, they (meaning the 
company officials) never knew that you were a 
member of the organization (union)? A.—I 
never spoke.to them about it, no. 

Q.—Then, how do you connect up the idea 
that you were fired because of union activities? 
A—I didn’t say that I was fired on account 
of union activities. 

Q.—You don’t claim that? A.—No, because 
they told me right out I was fired because ,I 
didn’t have the caps cleaned. 

Q.—Then you, yourself, don’t believe that you 
were laid off there because of any union activi- 
ties? A.—No. 

In upholding the right of an employer to 
discharge employees who fail to do their work 
satisfactorily, regardless of their union _affil1- 
ations, Judge Sherman Minton of the Circuit 
Court at Chicago, Feb. 4, said: 

“When honorable men, wholly unimpeached, 
testify under oath to their reasons for dis- 
charging a man and such reasons are supported 
by all the evidence in the case, and are not in 
any way connected with the discharged em- 
ployee’s union activities, the board is not_justi- 
fied in discarding all this evidence and finding 
the employer guilty of an unfair labor practice 
based upon a sequence of three or four unre- 
lated events. 

Moegenberg was the only witness the board 
had. The board did not believe him or any 
one else who testified directly in the case. It 
not only disregarded all the direct testimony but 
also disregarded the trial examiner’s findings 
and report. The board should not discard the 
positive credible testimony of witnesses in favor 
of an inference drawn from tenuous circum- 
stances that at best could have supported only 
an anemic suspicion.” 
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Debt Relief for Farmers Under 


Frazier-Lemke Act 


The Supreme Court of the United States on 
Feb. 3 ruled that a farmer’s right to’ be ad- 
judged bankrupt and obtain relief from debts 
under the Frazier-Lempke act is not dependent 
on his “diligence” in pursuing his rights. 

This law allows a farmer to retain possession 
of his farm-under a rental arrangement, after 
he has been adjudged bankrupt. 

The lower court ruling that relief should be 
denied because the farmer, Chas. C. Wright of 
Edgar County, Illinois, had already received 
substantially the benefit provided in the law, was 
reversed by the Supreme Court. A mortgage 
holder began foreclosure in 1933 and not un- 
til 1940 did Wright ask to be declared a bank- 
rupt and be allowed to keep his farm. 


Federal Authority Extended 


Over Intrastate Business 


The United States Supreme Court on Feb, 2 
reversed the finding of the district and the cir- 
cuit courts in the suit brought by the Wright- 
wood Dairy Co. against the order of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture fixing the price of milk 
produced and sold within the state of Illinois. 

The court said: “Congress plainly has the 
power to regulate the price of milk distrib- 
uted thru the medium of interstate commerce 
and it possesses every power to make that reg- 
ulation effective. 

“We conclude that the national power to 
regulate the price of milk moving interstate 
into the Chicago marketing area extends to 
such control over intrastate transactions there 
as is necessary and appropriate to make the 
regulation of interstate commerce effective.” 


Hearing Before Production 


of Records 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Cin- 
cinnati, O., ruled Feb. 5, that the wage and 
hour division must grant a hearing to deter- 
mine whether the firm is engaged in interstate 
business before ordering the production of the 
firm’s records. 

The General Tobacco & Grocery Co., was 
ordered last Dec. 10, by district Judge Ernest 
A. O’Brien at Detroit, Mich., to produce cer- 
tain records desired by the wage and hour di- 
vision. The firm procured a stay pending ap- 
peal on the contention it was engaged in an 
intrastate activity and not subject to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Judge John D. Martin of the circuit court 
in reversing Judge O’Brien, said: 

“Tt is unreasonable to assume that Congress 
intended that one who, when called upon to 
produce his books and records, denies that he 


‘is engaged in transaction within the purview of 


the Act, should be refused a hearing upon that 
issue before his privacy is invaded in deroga- 
tion of his individual immunity from unreason- 
able search of his papers and effects.” 


Abraham Lincoln 
1809-1865 
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The experi- 


Pelleted or Unpelleted Mash? 


Grain & Feed Journals: An article appeared 
on page 268 of the Sept. 24, 1941, issue of your 
magazine telling of an experiment conducted by 
R. B. Morgan and B. W. Heywang comparing 
pelleted with unpelleted mash for laying hens. 
Could you give us the address of one of these 


gentlemen, so that we might find out more 
about their results ?—Hardeman-King Co., Am- 
arillo, Tex. 

Ans.: With regard to article by R. B. Morgan 


Heywang on pelleted mash feeds in 
Sept. 24 these men are employed by 
Department of Agriculture, Washing - 


and B. W. 
of 
Ss. 
ton, 3 

The detailed information is given in the origi- 
nal report on pages 62 to 65 of the bi-monthly 
magazine ‘‘Poultry Science,’’ volume 20 (1941), 
Now 1. 
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ett Herzer, Ape Peidee. 
Baltimore Chamber 


Mr. Gustav Herzer, Jr., has been a member 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for 
over thirty-five years, and has always taken an 
active interest in its affairs, serving many times 
as a member of the board of directors and on 
various important committees. 

During this long period he has been actively 
engaged in the grain trade at Baltimore. In 
1936, at the urgent request of the board of 
directors, he took over the management of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building and has 
brought the building-up to its present excellent 
condition. 


Jr., 


President-Elect, 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore. 


Gustav Herzer, 


Permissible Feed Labeling? 

Grain & Feed Journals: It runs in our minds 
that some time ago the federal government 
made some sort of a ruling regarding the in- 
clusion of certain words in mixed feed brands. 
such as, for example, “vita-diet.”” Are we mis- 
taken, i ? Linds- 
borg, Mle. & Elv. Co., Lindsborg, Kan. 


Ans.: Under the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic “Act now in force, an article of food is 
“deemed to be adulterated” if its labeling is 
“false or misleading in any particular.” 

If it is represented for special dietary uses 
unless its label bears such information as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

A distinctive name shall not misrepresent any 
property or quality of a mixture or compound. 

Thus it appears that—“‘vita-diet’’ would indi- 
cate the food is for a special dietary and its 
label must bear such additional information as 
the Secretary may prescribe. The Act applies 
to interstate, not intrastate shipments. 


Chicago Commission Merchants 
to Broaden Scope 


The Association of Commission Merchants 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, which has a 
record of achievement behind it, is planning 
further to extend its usefulness to the trade 
generally. 

As a preliminary the Association will invite 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade who 
are non-residents of the city, but who serve the 
public and transact business for, grain merchan- 
disers, to join the Association. 

The Association has been successful in raising 
the commission rate, for the benefit of the mem- 
bers; and the Grain Exchange Institute is one 
of its valuable accomplishments. 

Out of town firms doing business with the 
public and having large capital invested have a 
common interest with Chicago residents in pro- 
moting the best interests of the grain exchanges 
and the commission merchants doing business 
thereon. 

President Alfred W. Mansfield has in mind 
several activities his organization could under- 
take, of unquestionable value in promoting a 
better understanding by the public generally of 
the operations of the exchanges, and with which 
outside members would be pleased to be identi- 
fed. 
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[Readers dedivind trade information should send query for free publication here. 
Replies toqueries are solicited.] 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afford to pass up 
these opportunities to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions and profit by the experience and study 
of cthers. 


Feb. 17, 18, 19. The-Farmers’ Elvtr. Ass’n 
of Minnesota, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

Feb. 23. The Pacific Northwest Feed Ass'n, 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 23, 24. The Farmers Grain Dealers 


Ass’n of Ohio, Secor Hotel, Toledo, O. 


Feb. 26. The Indiana Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass'n, Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 27, 28. Western Seedsmen’s Ass'n, _ 
Omaha, Neb. 
Apr. 9, 10, 11. Society of Grain Elevator 


Superintendents, Omaha, Neb. 

May 4, 5—Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, Hotel 
Pere Marquette;—Peoria, Ill. 

May—l1,-12. Kansas Grain, 
Dealers “Ass'n, Lora Locke 
City, Kan. 

June 1, 2. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

June 4, 5, 6. American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 8, 9. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O. 


June 8, 9. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 22, 23, 24. American Seed Trade Ass'n, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 


The War Horse 


By Lt. Col. Frep W. Koester, Q.M.C., Officer 
in Charge of Western Remount Area 


Facts gleaned from experience of the present 
war indicate horses are playing a most impor- 
tant part and will continue to. The largest and 
to date most successful armies in Europe and 
Asia have been and are using horses on a large 
scale. : 

In Poland, Germany used more than 200,000 
horses, and when she overcame France she had 
almost 800,000 horses in her armed forces. 

Regarding our animal resources it is no mili- 
tary secret that the United States today has the 
largest pool of well bred, military and general 
purpose horses to be found in any country in 
the world. The same is true of our mule re- 
sources. 


Feed & Seed 
Hotel, Dodge 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, 


at the leading markets have been as follows: 


barley and soybeans for May delivery 


Wheat 
Option Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. ee: Feb. non Feb. Feb. 
: High S 29 2 3 4 6 9 10 
Chicago Sarehene keene 1: Me 12934 130% 1294 128% 128% 12814 1293, 
Winni per’ 5.2. aan 8 %& 80% 80% 80% 80% 80% 80 80 
Minneapolis ....... 26 124%, 124% 124 y 123 123 123% 1241 
Kansas City. cot 12 123% 12334 12344 12214 1223g 12234 122% 
Duluth, durum ... 12 117% 117% 116% 117 117 117% 118% 
Milwaukee ........ 1: 129% 180%, 129% 1285g 128% 128% .... 
Hina pose gees cc: 8734 87% 86% 8634 865% 87% 
Kansas Clio huss 82% 8214 $13, 8156 81% 82% 
Milwaukee... 0). 871% 87% 86% 863 865 .... 
GHIGK EO.) slated oe ate 58% «58 5754 5646 57 56% 57% 
Winniper. 2.22 .250" 505g 51 505, 5014 50%, 50% 50% 
Minneapolis ...... A4le 54M 525% 53 53 535g 
Milwaukee ...)..... 5814 58i% 565g 57 56% view 
Ghica tics daca 35%, 87 867% 853g 85% 86% 87 
Minneapolis ...... 81%, 82% 82%, 80% 81% 815% 83 
Winnipeg ...... 6654 6655 665g 665, 665% 665 66 
Wuluths oe hee ees 81% 82% 82% 81 8114 815% som 
Minneapolis ...... 68 oy 66144 65% 665 G5b% 65 65% 66 6534 65 65 65 $414 
Winnipeg ......-.- 64% 4956 64%, 645, 64% 64% 64%, 6416 64% 645, 64 641% 641% 641K 
Soybeans 
Chicago .......... 203% 139% 197% 199% 200% 1985% 197% 19854 19734 194% 195 19534 19714 
Canada Exchange S84% SSR 8SIe SSK $83 88% 8814 88% 88144 88% .... 
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(The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, poaetices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 


are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Stabilizing Confusion 


Grain & Feed Journals: The contusion as 
to plans for stabilizing farm commodities has 
brought about further price declines. The feed 
wheat sales program for the present has dras- 
tically cut into the demand for corn. Pro- 
ducers so far are withholding offerings of corn, 
and they are encouraged in their holding atti- 
tude by the extended livestock and _ poultry 
feeding program, as well as by the attractive- 
ness of the 1941 loan program. Under the 
loan they still have an opportunity to redeem 
the corn and sell it at higher prices in the event 
that the market advances. Therefore, corn is 
eoing under the loan rapidly. The daily re- 
ceipts in terminal markets largely reflect the 
movement of government corn—Baldwin FEle- 
vator Co. 


Sick Wheat Earning Discounts 


Grain & Feed Journals: There has been a 
good deal of damage in wheat. We have quite 
a little sick wheat throughout the country. 
Farmers kept it in their bins, it is coming in 
now and they are raising quite a howl about 
prevailing discounts. Some wheat we refused 
to buy. 

Now comes the government out with a prop- 
osition to sell this feeding wheat, containing 
no musty, sick or damaged wheat, delivered 
to points in Indiana at around 90c a_ bushel, 
or more than 30c of what No. 2 Red Wheat 
is worth in the country. Just some things 
we can’t understand. Secretary Wioickard’s 
idea, as we understand it, is to substitute wheat 
for corn in feeding as well as in the manufac- 
ture of ethyl alcohol to help get rid of the 
enormous amount of wheat in store-——Goodrich 
3ros. Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Watch Stored Beans 


Gram & Feed Jowrnals:—Country elevators 
and growers who have high moisture beans in 
their bins should watch them very carefully 
and move them before warm weather sets in. 
The most unfavorable “harvesting conditions 
ever experienced were on last year’s crop and 
accounts for more low grade, high moisture 
beans than normally. The keeping quality of 
many of these beans is very questionable. Some 
heans have already gone out of condition; in 
some cases the beans deteriorated so rapidly 
that severe loss was sustained before the beans 
could be dried. As beans have a high oil 
content, once they start to heat they burn out 
to where they are worthless, unless they are 
conditioned immediately. At present prices 
beans are too valuable to take chances of heavy 
loss through deterioration—Baldwin Elevator 
Company. 


Wickard Calls for Largest Farm 
Production in History 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
has announced revised goals for farm pro- 
duction in 1942 substantially larger than the 
record output called for in the goals announced 
in the fall of 1941. At the same time he an- 
nounced new policies with respect to loans, 
purchases, and sales of Government-held stocks 
which should stimulate the production of max- 
imum supplies of the commodities most needed 
in the war effort. 


“The new 1942 goals, revised in view of 
Pearl Harbor,” Secretary Wickard stated, “call 
for the greatest production in the history of 


American agriculture, and for putting every 
acre of land, every hour of labor, and every 


bit of farm machinery, fertilizer, and other sup- 
plies to the use which will best serve the na- 
tion’s war time -needs. 

“The coming production season is the most 
crucial in the history of American agriculture. 
To American farmers, the nation looks for 
enough production this year to feed and clothe 
our own people for their war time task. To 
American farmers, the United Nations look for 
indispensable supplies of food and fiber for 
their people and fighting forces.” 
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Budget for State Taxes 


John D. Kiefer, of Kiefer Feed & Supply Co., 
at Elwood, Ind., has a plan for handing the 
state sales tax problem. The plan consists essen- 
tially of budgeting his incrome to take care of 
these taxes when they fall due. “Ii we den't 
prepare for our taxes,” says Mr. Kiefer, “they 
make a pretty heavy load on the bank account, 
sometimes at inconvenient moments.” 

Mr. Kiefer figures on laying aside at the end 
of each day, or at the end of each week, 2 per 
cent of his gross income to build up the fund 
from which he will pay taxes. 

The major tax on business in Indiana is the 
Ye per cent gross business tax applying to all 
sales within the state. This, thinks Mr. Kiefer, 
may have a marked effect on shipments of car- 
loads of grain and soybeans from Indiana ele- 
vators. At the present price of soybeans it 
amounts to nearly lc per bu., or close to $15 
per car, a sizeable saving if the beans can be 
directed to buyers outside the state to escape 
the tax. 


Girls are being trained by the New York 
Curb Exchange to replance drafted men in 
the quotation room. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Gardena, Wash.—Hay growers will have a 
erop in excess of 12,000 tons for 1941, and prac- 
tically the entire crop has been disposed of at 
good prices.—F.K.H. 

Huntingburg, Ind.—Growing wheat in Dubois 
and adjoining counties is looking exceptionally 
well for this season of the year. The severe 
cold weather in January is not believed to have 
damaged the crop.—W. B. C. 


Modesto, Cal.—There has been a great deal 
more grain planted this season than usual. We 
are trying to do our part here in defense of our 
country. Have had some very nice weather for 
growing crops; plenty of rain.—O. H. Brown, 
Mer., Grain Dept., J. S. West & Co. 

Fulton, Mo.—County Agent Harold Slusher 
has announced that the oat crop that.will be 
seeded in Callaway County this season will be 
the largest in the history of the county. The 
small wheat crop ‘seeded last fall, being only 
about 25 per cent of a normal crop.—P.J.P. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—In order to assist in the 
experimentation of soybeans the Centennial 
Mill Co. planted a hundred acres in Garfield 
County and a like number near Prescott, Wash., 
and results have been fairly satisfactory. It 
was interesting to note that under some condi- 
tions soybeans can be harvested in the spring 
after standing out all winter. 


Enid, Okla., Feb. 5.—The heavy moisture 
snow of Jan. 30 which occurred over a great 
part of the state was quite welcome to growimg 
wheat, barley and oats. Probably a spell of 
colder weather would be favorable at this time 
in order to hold back the growth of these field 
grains. Generally speaking the fall crops at 
this time are in excellent condition.—BE. R. 
Humphrey, sec’y Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, 


Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 5.—Total durum wheat 
crop for 1941 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
was 4,200,000 bus., as compared to 25,000,000 in 
1937. The quality of the durum wheat crop this 
year was adversely affected by the heavy rains 
in the fall. Inspections of durum wheat from 
Aug. 1 to date, were: Durum, No. 1, 1942, 23 
cars, 1941, 51 cars; durum No. 2, 1942, 372 cars, 
1941, 879 cars; durum No. 3, 1942, 202 cars, 1941, 
835 cars; others, 1942, 257 cars, 1941, 75 cars.— 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Flax Acreage for 1942 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 6.—Two questions 
arising about the new acreage goal are: Will 
the acreage distribution give a satisfactory yield 
of flaxseed? Can the acreage suggested be 
achieved? In regard to the first question: Of 
the 1,133,000 acreage increase called for, 885,000 
are in the states of North and South Dakota 
and Montana. The average yield of flax per 
acre in those states over the past twenty-five 
years has been disappointing. It has been the 
aim of the Flax Development Committee to get 
the flax acreage out of those sections and into 
the more productive areas of the Red River 
Valley, Minnesota and Iowa. Answering the 
second question: Our feeling is that unless 
some special, and heretofore unannounced, in- 
ducements are offered farmers to plant flax 
this year the desired acreage will not be 
achieved. The loan price announced by the 
Government for 1942 does not make flax prices 
look outstandingly attractive in relation to other 
grains. Short crops of oats and feed barley in 
Minnesota and northern Iowa during 1941 have 
caused farmers in those sections to favor larger 
acreages for feed crops this year. The recent 
10% increase in corn acreage allotments for 
Minnesota, Iowa and eastern South Dakota will 
draw on flax acreage.—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. 

California’s acreage of flax is estimated at 
200,000 against 213,000 last year. In the Im- 
perial Valley there has been less early season 
damage than last year, but the good early rains 
which occurred in 1941 have not been encoun- 
tered this year. Consequently, it seems likely 
that the high yields in the Imperial Valley will 
not be repeated since those yields were largely 
the result of early rains sprouting seed on 


hard land which would not have come up with- 
out rainfall. The Arizona acreage is 16,000 this 
year against 14,000 last year.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 


December Soybean Inspections 

Inspections of market receipts of soybeans 
in December totaled 9,524 cars, or about 300 
cars less than the November inspections, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. The De- 
cember inspections brought the season’s total 


since Oct. 1 to 26,245 cars. Inspections for 
December, 1940, the first month for which 
comparable data are available, totaled 2,806 
cars. 


Only 17 per cent of the inspected receipts 
in December graded No. 2 or better. Fifty- 
six per cent graded No. 3 compared with 55 
per cent in November while 27-per cent graded 
No. 4 and -sample grade compared with’ only 
10 per cent in these grades in November. Of 
the total inspections 3,399 cars classed as yel- 
low, 74 as mixed, and 51 cars brown and black. 

The inspections of soybeans in December 
included the equivalent of 69 cars inspected 
as cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent to 
about 86 cars. 


Argentine Corn Acreage Down 

Planted acreage for the 1941-42 Argentine 
corn crop has just been officially estimated at 
12,602,000 acres, the lowest in more than ten 
years, according to reports to the Department 
of Agriculture. During 1940-41 plantings to- 
taled 15,067,000 acres. The average for the 
five-year period ending with the 1939-40 crop 
was 15,956,000 acres. 

The condition of the current crop is reported 
as generally good and satisfactory yields are 
expected, the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations said. Assuming average yields for the 
past ten years, the new crop should amount 
to about 250,000,000 bus. compared with 403,- 
000,000 bus. in 1940-41. The average produc- 
tion for the five-year period ending with the 
1939-40 crop was 302,000,000 bus. annually. 

With export markets drastically curtailed be- 
cause of the war, Argentina has been confront- 
ed with a serious surplus problem during the 
past two seasons. Present indications are that 
the carry-over on April 1, the beginning of the 
new marketing season, will amount to about 
318,000,000 bus. 


Steel bins as well as the corn stored in 
them in Cass County, Iowa, are being sold 
by the C.C.C. to farmers, at 7c per bushel 
of capacity. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 
As reported by. C.E.A. the open interest 
in all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
recently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus.: 


oy 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
July 12 45,256 20,615 8,502 12,026 11,278 
July 19 49,885 20,479 9,416 12,208 11,465 
July 26 50,462 21,39 11,151 2,315 11,571 
Aug. 2 651,292 22,147 138,284 13,597 11,239 
Aug. 9 50,005 25,017 14,639 15,455 10,780 
Aug. 16 49,786 25,617 16,051 16,371 11,799 
Aug. 23 50,903 25,731 16,672 16,866 12,143 
Aug. 30 50,826 26,853 18,388 17,434 11,415 
Sept. 6 50,686 29,232 17,744 18,199 10,855 
Sept. 13 52,951 35,164 19,019 18,457 10,729 
Sept. 20 53,660 35,677 18,257 19,235 10,794 
Sept. 27 55,510 38,018 18,993 19,990 10.525 
Oct. 4 57,679 40,353 18,873 20,815 10,974 
Oct.11 59,115 40,329 18,289 20,834 10,833 
Oct. 18 51,803 40,148 16,274 19,989 10,193 
Oct. 25 51,550 41,304 16,765 20,081 9,617 
Nov. 1 52,584 1,844 16,985 20,480 9,584 
Nov. 8 53,592 42,348 16,924 20,827 9,548 
Nov. 15 52,968 42,254 16,694 21,257 9,432 
Nov. 22 54,407 40,090 16,941 21,200 9,532 
Nov. 29 50,385 42,446 15,668 20,888 9,046 
Dec. 6 49,231 42,915 14,059 15,301 9,012 
Dec. 13 40,908 438,432 13,402 19,225 6,992 
Dec. 20 40.058 43,725 2,832 19,328 6.893 
Dec. 27 39,077 44,586 12,014 19,566 6,888 
Jan. 3 38,347 46,892 12,184 19,819 6,921 
Jan. 10 35.946 49,912 12,575 21,272 6.733 
Jan. 17 34,834 55,212 12,453 23,268 6,406 
Jan. 24 36,400 61,696 12,853 24,887 6,525 
Jan, 31 35,395 65,190 12,269 26,702 6,889 
Feb. 7 34,643 65,459 11,977 27,667 6,886 
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The Price Ceiling Law 


The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
as approved by the president Jan. 30 provides: 


“Sec. 3. (a) No maximum price shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agricultural com- 
modity below the highest of any of the follow- 
ing prices, as determined and published by the 
secretary of agriculture: (1) 110% of the parity 
price for such commodity, adjusted by the sec- 
retary of agriculture for grade, location, and 
seasonal differentials, or, in case a comparable 
price has been determined for such commodity 
under subsection (b), 110% of such comparable 
price, adjusted in the same manner, in lieu of 
110% of the parity price so adjusted; (2) the 
market price prevailing for such commodity on 
Oct. 1, 1941; (3) the market price prevailing for 
such commodity on Dec. 15, 1941; or (4) the av- 
erage price for such commodity during the 
period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929. 


“(b) For the purposes of this act, parity 
prices shall be determined and published by_ the 
secretary of agriculture as authorized by law. 
In the case of any agricultural commodity other 
than the basic crops corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts, the secretary shall de- 
termine and publish a comparable price when- 
ever he finds, after investigation and public 
hearing, that the production and consumption 
of such commodity has so changed in extent 
or character since the base period as to result 


_in-a—price-out of line with parity prices for 


basic commodities. 


“(e) No maximum price shall be established 
or maintained for any commodity processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity below a price which 
will reflect to producers of such agricultural 
commodity a price for such agricultural com- 
modity equal to the highest price therefor spe- 
cified in subsection (a). 


“(d) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to modify, repeal, supersede, or af- 
fect the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, or 
to invalidate any marketing agreement, license, 
or order, or any provision thereof or amend- 
ment thereto. heretofore or hereafter made or 
issued under the provisions of such act. 


“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this or any other law, no action shall be taken 
under this act by the administrator or any 
other person with respect to any agricultural 
commodity without the prior approval of the 
secretary of agriculture; except that the ad- 
ministrator may take such action as may be 
necessary under section 202 and section 205 
(a) and (b) to enforce compliance with any 
regulation, order, price schedule or other re- 
quirement with respect to an agricultural com- 
modity which has been previously approved by 
the secretary of agriculture. 


“(f) No provision of this act or of any exist- 
ing law shall be construed to authorize any ac- 
tion contrary to the provisions and purposes 
of this section.” 


“In any case in which a commodity is do- 
mestically produced, the powers granted to the 
administrator by this subsection shall be exer- 
cised with respect to importations of such com- 
modity only to the extent that, in the judg- 
ment of the administrator, the domestic produc- 
tion of the commodity is not sufficient to satis- 
fy the demand therefor. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to modify, suspend, amend, 
or supersede any provision of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and nothing in this section, 
or in any existing law, shall be construed to 
authorize any sale or other disposition of any 
agricultural commodity contrary to the provi- 
sions of,the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amende or to authorize the adminis- 
trator to prohibit trading in any agricultural 
commodity for future delivery if such trading is 
subject to the provisions of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended.’’ 


According to the U.S.D.A. Feb. 2 parity 
prices as of Jan. 15 were, per bushel, for wheat, 


$1.291; corn, $0.937; oats, $0.583; barley, 
et rye, $1.051; flaxseed, $2.47, and rice 
1.187. 


Distillers boosted the output of alcohol so 
rapidly the government could not find stor- 
age space and had to send telegrams to all 
the distillers suspending the order forbidding 
them to use their stills otherwise. They can 
make whisky until the alcohol is worked off. 


Dayton, O.—Roscoe C. Filburn, a farmer, 
has brot suit against the secretary of agri- 
culture for a declaratory judgment invalidat- 
ing the 49-cent penalty on wheat sold in 
excess of allotment. Three judges of the 
federal court heard the suit. The plaintiff 
alleges the Constitution provides no basis 
for the regulation of agricultural produc- 
tion. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
Yo country elevator and movement from interior 
yoints are always welcome. 


Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 5.—Country marketings 
of durum wheat were 1,542,120 bus.; a year ago, 
8,714,472 bus.—McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Boston, Mass.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain for January, 1941, compared with Janu- 
ary, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed in 
bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 429,- 
730 (481,652); oats, 8,000 (10,000); rye, 1,100; 
shipments, wheat, 439,788 (1,045,495).—Grain & 
Flour xchange. 

Bertrand, Neb.—Thanks to irrigation, two 
ears of corn, the first since Aug. 30, 1934, were 
shipped in mid-January by the Bertrand. Mill & 
Wlvtr. Co., of which Don Mintun is manager. 
After seven years of crop failures due to drouth, 
the Bertrand area received its first irrigation 
water in 1941 from the new Tri-County project. 
Irrigated land yielded from 70 to 80 bus. per 
acre.—R.R.J. 

Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 5.—Canadian 
store for the week ending Jan. 30, 1942, de- 
creased 3,905,023 bus. as compared with the pre- 
vious week and decreased 3,311,687 bus. when 
compared with the corresponding week in 1941. 
The amount in store was reported as 490,240,905 
bus. compared with 494,145,928 bus. for the pre- 
vious week and 493,552,592 bus. for the week of 
Jan. 31, 1941. Wheat receipts in the Prairie 
Provinces for the week ending Jan. 30, 1942, 
amounted to 2,628,846 bus., a decrease of 421,391 
bus. from the revised figures of the previous 
week when 3,050,237 bus. were marketed. Dur- 
ing the corresponding week a year ago the re- 
ceipts were 3,122,974 bus. Marketings in the 
three Prairie Provinces for the 26 weeks from 
Aug. 1, 1941, to Jan. 30, 1942, as compared with 
the same period in 1941, were as follows, fig- 
ures within brackets being those for 1941: Man- 
itoba, 30,632,879 (40,908,564); Saskatchewan, 
$1,059,214 (162,409,877); Alberta, 47,982,815 (101,- 
582,390) bus. For the 26 weeks ending Jan. 30, 
1942, and the same period in 1941, 159,674,908 
and 304,900,831 bus. were received from the 
farms.—S. A. Cudmore, M. A., Acting Dominion 
Statistician. 


Barley Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the va- 
rious markets during January, compared with 
January, 1941, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 1942 1941 

Baltimore 27,763 COOTER” Se aye yh) en ee wae 
Chicago 1,281,000 1,020,000 481,000 260,000 
Duluth 281,605 58,9 302,785 305,482 
Ft. William 442,928 187,027 966.098 325,806 
Ft. Worth 2,400 6,400 52,80 

Hutchinson 18,750 G2 OWe oe Suerte 

Kansas City 382,400 35,200 345,600 17,600 
Milwaukee 2,192,960 2,164,480 1,060,275 1,133,975 
Minneapolis 5,207,100 3,143,300 3,250,400 2,342,600 
Omaha 445,871 ,800 432,000 479 
Peoria 265,800 268,100 136,500 151,600 
St. Joseph PE RB OLE. alsa aie PE OOOUy axeteie/ sie. 
St. Louis 225,500 96,000 43,200 8,000 
Seattle 39,200 MASOOD Caterers, ie lnissa res 
Superior 182,678 9,935 237,221 186,137 
Toledo 74,200 33,600 39,200 8,400 
Wichita 1,300 TESS Ss ae ace 1,300 


‘Oats Movement in January 

Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during January, compared with Jan- 
uary, 1941, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 | 1942 1941 
Baltimore 73.102 SAO NRE D Revs ten) an tiene a's 
Chicago 2,102,000 807,000 2,187,000 1,130,000 
Duluth 48.149 127,525 279,0 1,05° 
Ft. William 530,717 744,114 1,767,261 1,069,161 
Ft. Worth 238,000 22,00 36,000 28,000 
Kansas City 164.000 106,000 150,000 42,006 
Milwaukee 40.680 15,820 108,300 62.700 
Minneapolis 3,831,750 1,473,750 3,404,250 1,318,500 
New Orleans  ...... ¥$ 19,676 18,824 
Omaha 232,000 42,000 306,750 41.050 
Peoria 190.00 151,208 1,776,600 102,000 
St. Joseph 528,000 256.000 104,000 58,000 
St. Louis 26,000 222,000 170, "000 264,000 
» Seattle 30,000 HRVOODT Mey neinisn ot cstse ss 
Superior 11,486 5,632 303,515 5,875 
‘Toledo 462,000 203.700 264,600 170,100 
RyACKA Fe pein Shed TT ea 1,300 
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Larger Wheat Carry-Over 
Expected July | 


There is little upon which to base a forecast 
at this time on the quantity of Commodity Credit 
Corporation wheat which will be fed before 
July 1. However, considering that the reduced 
prices will be conducive to. a considerable in- 
crease in the feeding of wheat in Pacific and 
Atlantic states, but “that corn prices will still 
have the advantage i in much of the middle area, 
it would seem that there might be an increase 
in disappearance of perhaps 30 million bushels 
by July 1, which would make total disappear- 
ance for-the 1941-42 marketing year about 700 
million bushels. If this should be the case, the 
carry-over July 1. 1942, might be approximately 
610 million bushels. 


On the basis of a crop of 793 million bushels 
(December indications for winter wheat of 631 
million bushels plus an allowance of 162 million 
bushels for spring wheat arrived at by assuming 
a 9-per cent reduction in spring wheat acreage 
and average yields), a cies over of this size 
would point to total supplies in 1942-43 of about 
1,400 million bushels, or about 70 million bush- 
els more than in 1941-42_—U. S. DAY 


Wheat Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the va- 
rious markets during January, compared with 


January, 1941, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
» 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Baltimore 1,480.377 479.116 1,334,572 2,917,364 
Chicago 769,000 916,000 1,365,000 1, 245,000 
Duluth 1,817,625 1,954,191 "286, 5 751,436 
Ft. Wm. 13,384 785 14,644,930 1,788,975 185,939 
Ft. Worth 819,000 128,800 810,600 105,400 
Hutchinson 1,551,150 BOO 40 UN rae iG cel lacie syd 
Kansas City 4,041,600 1,848,000 2,721,535 3,752,870 
Milwaukee 31,400 51,810 21,000 21,000 
Minneapolis 8,137,500 3,181,500: 2,770,500 1,600,500 
ING MOTLGATIS a.) | See ots 5,300 6,600 
Omaha 1,029,225 404,128 350,541 458,150 
Peoria 106,200 142.200 325,300 193.000 
St. Joseph 515,200 129,600 312,000 297,600 
St. Louis 1,066,500 1,066,000 1,056,000 861,000 
Seattle 485.800 GLA 600! eet Be secs oe! a ecete is aie 
Superior 1,256,238 990,909 300,047 461,073 
Toledo 463.500 297,000 548.000 562,500 
Wichita 1,212,800 1, 131, 000 1,032,000 822,000 


Rye Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during January, compared with Jan- 
uary, 1941, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 1942 1941 

Baltimore 71,482 PAUKOMR), = Peirce ead © # LBA os 
Chicago 197,000 21.000 241,000 138,000 
Duluth 245,300 48,287 109,435 166,391 
Ft. William 111,079 68,794 115,845 10,786 
Ft. Worth EOD pre sehen ee A TEISLOXOIN OS Wactyaeecten 
Hutchinson 3,750 EE SOM 08, 5 at cree iam cena py 
Kansas City 94,500 4,500 28,500 21,000 
Milwaukee 114.010 64,930 99,145 67,770 
Minneapolis 1,540,500 480,000 757, 500 399,000 
New Orleans Rie ioais EBOOK hie fas Comment, eas 
Omaha 28, ah 26,600 
Peoria 21,400 
St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Seattle 6 ate eae 
Superior 38,25 36.5 72.968 
Toledo 5,600 1,400 1,400 


Corn Movement in January 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the va- 
rious markets during January, compared with 
January, 1941, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore ZIS SEE OO OOUmL vets 240,500 
Chicago 8,950,000 6,441,000 5,261,000 4,092,006 
Duluth 744,130 72,873 22,695 4,275 
Ft. William 137,111 71,314 1,767,261 1,069,161 
Ft. Worth 144,000 58,500 79,000, 109,500 
EMAtchiMSon 9 = sonsae LEG oe eae ee Mae woeie 
Kansas City 3,666,900 766,700 1,717,500 381,000 
Milwaukee 528,550 872.650 444,600 362,700 
Minneapolis 2,860,500 684,000 1,834,500 420.000 
New Orleans 38,086 188,835 119,500 88,700 
Omaha 2,511,600 881,060 1,853,160 565,780 
Peoria 4,324,900 2,594,700 126,000 1,142,600 
St. Joseph 556.500 418,500 240,000 229,500 
St. Louis 1,954,500 880,500 944,500 306,000 
Seattle 201,000 DUEMN NWR ade-arctas? ot ite hats ove 
Superior 514,454 54,272 10,250 1,515 
Toledo 1,129,800 878.000 436,800 323,400 
Wichita 3,900 tase atin Ne SERRE See 
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Pacific Northwest Storage 
Space Full of Grain 


Portland, Ore.—Northwest wheat growers 
face the double problem of burlap bag and 
storage space shortage, a meeting of the North 
Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., brought out at 
their Portland meeting. Alfred E. Sutton, 
general manager, said that storage space in the 
Northwest practically was filled with the 86,- 
715,000-bus carryover from last year. A com- 
bined Washington, Oregon and Idaho harvest 
of 90,000,000 bus was expected in 1942 so wheat 
must be moved from the area or new storage 
created.—_F.K.H. 


Washington News 

The bill requiring the registration of com- 
munists was vetoed Feb. 9 by the president. 

Builders needing materials to complete 
privately financed dwellings with founda- 
tions in place Oct. 9, have until Feb. 14 to 
apply on form PD 135, (Preference Rating 
Order P-71, extended). 


AAA ‘provisions have been relaxed to 
allow substitution, of volunteer wheat for 
seeded wheat destroyed by a cause beyond 
the farmer’s control, such as flood or drouth. 
The substitution of volunteer wheat acreage 
for the acreage destroyed can be made upon 
the approval of the county AAA committee. 


Flaxseed prices under the price control 
law are not to be below 110% of parity. The 
latest parity price on farms announced by 
the Department of Agriculture is $2.47. 
Present prices for cash flax at Minneapolis 
are $2.25. The government has recently re- 
ported that of the 1941 crop, 688,956 bus. 
are at present under loan. 


Ways of Washington are hard to explain. 
Even harder to explain is why the hard 
working Congressmen and Senators have 
voted themselves $10,000 pensions and no- 
body pays any attention to it. Then they 
want to give a dancing girl higher wages 
than MacArthur is getting to help lick the 
Japs and doing the best job of fighting that 
has been done in a long time—P. E. Good-: 
rich. 

The Grain Products Industry Committee 
is expected to begin hearings Feb. 24 on 
minimum wages for employees of flour mills, 
cereal plants and related trades. Names of 
members of the committee soon will be an- 
nounced, but will not include country, ter- 
minal or subterminal grain elevators, as they 
will not be covered by the minimum wage 
recommended. Grain elevators operated by 
flour milling companies are included. 


To prevent the sale of government-held 
farm commodities below parity prices bills 
were introduced Feb. 9 by Senators Nye, 
Bankhead, Gillette and Thomas. Senator 
Nye stated in his resolution that there is 
“evidence of an intention” to prevent farm 
prices from reaching “parity of 110 per cent 
thereof,” by manipulative practices contrary 
to the purposes of legislation enacted by 
Congress. Senator Brown said the presi- 
dent would veto legislation of this nature. 


Quartermasters recently took bids on 230,- 
000 bus. of oats for Texas army posts for 
delivery in March, April and May. 


Soybean Movement in January 
Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during January, compared with 


January, 1941, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
Chicago 1,420,000 621,000 390.000 409,000 
Milwaukee 100.110 BEATE sate naver 
Minneapolis 29,000 15,000 
Omaha 129,000 19,500 ; 
Peoria 201,000 267,259 5 0 
St. Joseph 48,000 27,000 aa 
St. Louis 121,600 6,400 #5 GO 2 
Toledo 316,500 117,000 96,000 84,000 
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Modern Seed Cleaning and 
Feed Grinding Facilities 
Added 


The Peterson Biddick Co., whose headquar- 
ters are in Wadena, Minn., have a complete 
seed processing and mixing unit along with a 
combination feed grinding and mixing unit, at 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 

This plant is provided with mixing and 
grinding equipment as well as an up-to-date 
assortment of machines for cleaning and treat- 
ing field seeds. 

This is a combination unit with a very large 
work floor and fitted with. a  Hart-Carter 
Cleaner, a Forsberg Gravity Machine and 
grain cleaner along with a Forsberg scarifier. 

In the basement of the mill is located a 60 
H. P. Jacobson hammer mill with chain drags 
for handling ear corn and small grains. In 
the workfloor story is a Hogmo one ton mixer. 

The six legs in this plant are used in con- 
nection with the machines they serve. A large 
dust house was arranged for. The sixteen bins 
are used for storage and processing. 

This plant was built along side of the own- 
er’s present brick warehouse. 

Maple flooring was laid throughout this mill 
building and at the rear of the building pro- 
vision was made for an enclosed driveway for 
trucks to be served at a platform, and provi- 
sions were made for delivering ground feed 
to the farmer in bulk as well as in sacks. 

The whole plant is covered with galvanized 
iron and presents a very attractive appearance. 

Thief River Falls is located on the Soo Line 
Railroad north of Crookston. 

In catering to the diversified farming ac- 
tivities of its tributary territory the Peterson- 
Biddick Co. handles a great variety of incoming 
and outgoing commodities. 

Buying eggs, poultry and all kinds of field 
seeds, the company dresses-and markets capons 
and turkeys and does cusom cleaning of field 
seeds. 

A retail and wholesale business is done in 
binder twine, insecticides, poultry remedies, salt, 
flour and feed. 

The plant was designed and erected by the 
T. E. Ibberson Co., and Ibberson’s special mill 
type fittings of a special design were used 
throughout. 


Dr. Ross Aiken Gortner, chief in the di- 
vision of biochemistry University of Min- 
nesota will be awarded the Osborne medal 
for distinguished service by the American 
Ass’n of Cereal Chemists at the annual meet- 
ing in May. 
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Mixing Dry and Wet Grain for Definite 
Results 


By Poo. Minkey 


The common practice of observing grain 
shippers, since moisture content became a con- 
trolling factor in grading grain for interstate 
shipment, has been to mix the driest grain in 
the elevator with all shipments of new crop or 
damp grain of the same kind having a higher 
moisture content, in hope of obtaining a more 
favorable grade at destination for each ship- 
ment. 

Practically the entire grain trade has been 
mixing wet and dry grain so that the whole 
mass will grade without drying part of it. 
Hence every grain dealer is faced with the 
problem of how much wet grain of a certain 
moisture content can I mix with so much dry 
grain of a certain moisture in order to make 
the mixture come out 15144% or 14% moisture, 
or any other percentage of moisture, for that 
matter. 

The problem is a little tricky, and while any 
intelligent grain man can eventually work it 
out, it takes time and he’s liable to miss it. I 
have worked out every possible mixture from 
12% thru 24% moisture. I call these Minary 
Mixing Tables Series M-1. M-2 is for dry 
grain containing 13 and 134%; M-3 for dry 
grain testing 14 and 14%.% and M-4 for dry 
grain testing 15 and 15%%. 

Active grain dealers will doubtless concede 
that the correct method of figuring drying costs 
should be used by all. We have learned of a 
few methods used by various drier operators, 
some of which are wrong. 

Our tables are figured from infallible evapo- 
ration laws of mathematics and anyone who 
conducts drying operations on the basis of cost 
figures lower than those shown in our tables 
is conducting those operations at a loss. I don’t 
care if he has been in the grain business for 
fifty years and always shown a profit, he’s 
wrong on that particular operation. 

We have prepared mathematical proofs of 
our tables on an entirely different basis from 
the method used in figuring the tables. 


The two tables reproduced on the facing page 
show the percentage of dry grain or grain con- 
taining 12% of moisture in the top table and 
12'’%4% moisture in the other which should be 
mixed with wet grain of the moisture content 
shown in left hand column to attain the aver- 


Feed Grinding and Seed Cleaning Plant and Warehouses of Peterson-Biddick Co., 
. at Wadena, Minn. 


age moisture content shown at the top of the 
column in the table starting with the percentage 
of dry grain used. 

Some inquiries directed to us indicate an 
impression that our tables are made up of 
arbitrary figures obtained from drying tests 
run in our own drier. Such is not the case. 

The shrinkage part of the tables is figured 
from absolute evaporation formulas and the 
shrinkage is then reduced to a cents per bushel 
cost. The cost of both evaporation and in- 
visible losses are figured from: absolute and 
universal formulas for all values of grain. 

The elevator charge or handling cost part 
of the tables do_not attempt to tell you what 
your eleyator ‘cost is. They simply take all 


~elevator costs wet basis and reduce them to 


elevator cost dry basis for all drying ranges. 

No doubt there is considerable skepticism 
among people who have not seen the work. 
They may say it is impossible to present prob- 
lems with five variables in a table set without 
running into infinity. They’re right. We don’t 
attempt to do that. We present two table sets 
of two variables each and fix the fifth variable 
at a point where direct interpolation makes 
everything apparent at a glance. As soon as 
people are confronted with the printed work 
they see how simple the trick is, and that it is 
perfectly possible to present complete drying 
cost tables without running into infinity. 

I will be glad to read the convictions of other 
grain dealers. 


Tires Obtainable for Production 


Portland, Ore—According to J. T. R. Me- 
Corkle, ration board secretary advises that 
farmers needing tires for trucks and trailers 
used in hauling grain to mills or storage, may 
buy tires under an order issued by the state 
rationing board. The tires granted must be 
used in the process of production of essentials, 
and not in their delivery to private consumers. 
—F.K.H. 


Europe will have a severe food shortage 
when the war is over, says Leslie A. 
Wheeler, director of the office of foreign 
agricultural relations. 

Money in circulation reached an all time 
high in January, at $83.43 per capita. Ex- 
pansion during the year was from $8,592,- 
832,072 to $11,174,683,758. 

Two special trains bearing 400 farm men 
and women bore down on parliament at 
Ottawa, Ont., to demand a raise from 70) 
cents to $1 a bushel basis Ft. William, for 
wheat. : 

An export shipment of sheller and cleaner, 
cracker and grader, and ton vertical mixer, 
complete with motors and drives, has been 
made by the Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
to the Governmént of Panama. 

Boston, Mass.—Receipts of millfeed and 
hay for January, 1941 compared with Jan- 
uary, 1942, shown in parentheses. expressed 
in tons were: Receipts, millfeed, 129 (1,079); 
hay, 539 (263).—Grain & Flour Exchange. 

“In view of the record supplies of feed 
grains now available in this country and a 
prospective corn carryover of more than 600 
million bushels next fall, there is no justifi- 
cation for recent price advances in the corn 
market. If necessary, loans on approximately 
170 million bushels of 1938-39-and-40 corn 
will be called..—Sec’y of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard. 
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CALLAHAN & SONS, INC. LOUISVILLE, KY. T.H.Minary Jr. 
Showing percentage of dry grain necessary to mix with higher moisture 
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North Dakota Dealers Geared 
for War 


Resolving to lend every effort and make every 
sacrifice to the ultimate victory of our arms, 
the nearly 1,800 who registered for the 32d 
annual convention of the North Dakota Far- 
mers Grain Dealers Ass’n in Fargo, Feb. 3, 4 
& 5, gave ample evidence that the grain trade, 
as ever before, stands ready to do more than 
its share in the country’s great task. 


PRES. WALTER ALBRIGHT, Bonetraill, 
called the first session to order. Invocation was 
pronounced by Rey. Clawson. The customary 
city greeting was extended by Fargo Mayor 
Fred Olson. Alton Burgum, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator, Arthur, responded. 

In his annual message Pres. Albright gives 
an excellent summation of those things which 
will be expected of the grain trade toward the 
winning of the war: 


Pres. Albright’s Address 


What can we as citizens of the United States 
and as an organization of businessmen do to 
promote this war effort? 

The first point which might be mentioned is 
that every major war in which this country has 
engaged has brought about great changes in the 
economic life of the Nation. 


Government is in business thru the ownership 
of extensive facilities for production. At the 
present time the Government is, in many in- 
stances, a partner. It may later become a com- 
petitor. 

It is reasonable to assume that at the ter- 
mination of this emergency we are not going 
back to where we were when we started. In- 
stead, industrial methods and industrial prod- 
ucts can be expected to be very different, judg- 
ing from the outcome of the other war. 


At the present time instances of disturbances 
in production far from the immediate field of 
war preparations are appearing with increasing 
frequency. For example, there would seem to 
be little connection between stock feed and 
munitions, but the molasses which adds to the 
palatability and food value of a dairy ration 
can be used to make alcohol which is needed in 
large amounts for the production of smokeless 
powder. Therefore, the use of molasses for 
feeding purposes is being restricted. 


THE PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY ELEVA- 
TOR OPERATION are daily becoming more 
complex. Operators should give their houses, 
machinery and equipment more painstaking 
care than they have ever applied before. 


NEW MACHINES and repair parts for ma- 
chinery may be difficult to obtain and many 
articles of daily use will doubtless be wholly 
unobtainable. It appears to be absolutely cer- 
tain that as time goes on an increasing number 
of articles will not be purchasable at any price, 
either because the materials which they con- 
tain or the machines used to make them have 
been diverted to war use. 


Because of the close relation of the members 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n to the 
agricultural industry, it is appropriate to give 
some consideration to the special conditions 
affecting that industry. 


At the present time the problem which con- 
fronts the agricultural industry is of a dual 
nature. Supplies of certain major crops, wheat, 
corn and cotton, either approximate or substan- 
tially exceed many previous accumulations and 
are far in excess of normal requirements for 
domestic consumption and export. At the pres- 
ent time farmers are being asked to limit the 
acreage of these crops, but care is being taken 
to assure an adequate supply to meet excep- 
tional requirements which may arise as a result 
of the war. 


The wheat surplus this year is up to 650 mil- 
lion bushels, an increase of 250 millions. Altho 
it is much too soon to forecast the wheat crop 
for 1942, Government reports indicate the possi- 
bility of a further increase of 100 million bushels 
if crop conditions continue favorable. 


It is assumed by many that the war and post- 
war conditions will provide an outlet for all the 
farm products we can produce. In the case of 
wheat it is not to be expected that war -condi- 
tions will greatly increase the domestic con- 
sumption of wheat flour and the feeding of 
wheat will be restricted by the relatively high 
dae level which is being maintained by the 
oan program, unless arrangements are made to 
release Government-owned wheat for feeding at 
a price below the present market level. 

EXPORTS of wheat are likely to continue 
small, as Great Britain will undoubtedly depend 
for supplies on Canada, which, on Nov. 1 of last 
year, had 570 million bushels available for ex- 


port. On the other hand, should Russian pro- 
duction be greatly reduced another year, large 
shipments to that country may be necessary. 
The post-war demand for wheat will probably 
depend largely on the extent of the dislocation 
of manpower in the wartorn countries, also the 
losses of horses and tractors and the temporary 
destruction of the productive capacity of the 
land due to the movements of fighting armies. 
These factors cannot be accurately estimated. 


SEC’Y CHARLES CONAWAY, Fargo, in 
his annual report, excerpts from which follow, 
outlined the activities of the association: 


Sec’y Conaway’s Annual Report 


This Association has survived one major world 
wide conflict in which our nation was at war 
and we have no reason to believe it will not 
survive the present one as well. Each round 
of trouble makes us stronger to meet the next 
succeeding round. 


The work of our office will be greatly in- 
creased during the war. The work of each of 
you may be doubled for the same period. We 
must remain at the post to aecept whatever 
duty of citizenship that comes our way. It may 
be difficult for you to operate your business and 
act as a “dollar a year’’ man for Uncle Sam. 
Sacrifice in all its phases must be considered 
a virtue until every resource of attack and de- 
fense has been completely exhausted. 


We need fifteen million horses to take the 
place of the tractor which has been bored out 
to make cannon. We need three million bug- 
gies and half as many wagons to supply our 
farm needs and yet there isn’t enough trained 
men on the farms of America to drive them. 
We_ will discuss priorities, production, better 
seeds, costs of marketing, food supplies and 
anything and everything agricultural but the 
cold, petrified fact remains that we must win 
this war or we will live in thatched roof houses 
and on a ration of rice with the yellow jacket 
the rest of our lives. 


We are all selfish and unwilling to make per- 
sonal sacrifice. Our everyday lives in peace 
time builds up within us a selfish, even though 
worthy, desire to forge ahead. It is recognized 
by the President and agreed to by nearly all of 
us that food and transportation will win this 
war as in the past. Agricultural supplies have 
been given a priority rating of 85 out of a pos- 
sible 100 in this emergency. This means that 
the farmer will be given an opportunity to pur- 
chase machinery and supplies for needed pro- 
duction but to give you an idea of the over- 
lapping complexity of the situation, this same 
farmer will not be able to secure the labor nec- 
essary to run a well oiled machine because of 
the man power needed by the Army and Navy. 


As the farmer has been given a reasonable 
supply of repairs and new machinery, it is im- 
perative that something be done to furnish re- 
pairs and equipment in equal volume to country 
elevators to facilitate storage and handling of 
grain at the end of the crop season. 


ASSOCIATION SUPPORT.—As for the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n and its affairs, you have 
done a masterful job in giving us your support. 
There are about 150 eligible elevator companies, 
both independent and farmers elevators, that 
should be members of this Ass’n. You have 
never needed us more in your official lives than 
you do right now and as time goes on the need 
will become greater. Our functions are pretty 
well defined and we have definitely become a 
part of the protectorate of the farm population 
of this country in spite of payrollers who have 
us clothed in tuxedds with chaff on the shoul- 
ders and autos with stolen tires. We have had 
too much to do the past year to indulge in 
petty squabbles on our right to exist. You have 
answered that question by your presence here 
and by your liberal patronage during the past 
year. 


Our financial report is not printed to create a 
wholesome respect on your part for our ability 
to raid the United States Treasury. We have 
no interest to pay or payments to make. We 
are going to confine our fighting ability and _ all 
our facilities to the battle front in any capacity, 
until the war is over and won. We are still in 
a liquid financial condition as may be attested 
to by the Auditor, our President and twelve 
Directors. We are here to help you in every 
way we can to carry on with your individual 
burden and the additional war time activity. 


STORAGE SPACE PROVIDED.—The officials 
of this Association do rejoice with you in the 
1941 bumper crop for North Dakota. We have 
worked side by side in trying to provide storage 
space for this crop. The result of this effort 
is well known now and very little, if any, grain 
that has been threshed is left lying on the 
ground. Weather hazards have prevented 
threshing in many instances and much thresh- 
ing has been done during the month of Janu- 
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ary. We believe that something should be done . 
now to provide for storage in 1942. 


_ Moisture conditions have never been better 
in our state and conservation practices by the 
farmers has put the soil in condition to produce 
a maximum result with a minimum of local 
showers. In connection with the slogan that 
“Food Will Win the War,” we must and will 
eared storage for an additional bumper crop 
in i 


SWITCHING CHARGES on consignments of 
grain to the terminal markets.—Our testimony 
has been offered against-these charges and the 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commission has ruled 
them out. An appeal was taken to a court of 
competent jurisdiction and the case was tried 
in Minneapolis last fall. The decision of the 
court upheld the findings of the I. C. C. The 
railroads then carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The case is there 
now and we have no reason to believe that 
errors or omissions will change the decision. 
This will mean a substantial saving to all coun- 
try elevators. 


COMMITTEE for Car Distribution and termi- 
nal space for grain during the past season.—We 
must feel very grateful to Mr. E. J. Grimes as 
chairman of this Committee for the excellent 
job he directed in the interest of storage and 
transportation. It was largely thru his efforts 
that a total embargo on grain shipments was 
awarded. The Secretary is now a member of 
the State Defense Committee, appointed by Goy- 
ernor Moses, concerned with country elevators. 
We are standing by to be of service on a 
moment’s notice. 


We note that there will be another campaign 
put on this year to fight grasshoppers. The 
secretary has been a member of the State Com- 
mittee for the past two years and we have 
learned many things about this past and how 
to combat it. 


OUR MEMBERSHIP shows a net increase of 
twelve companies over the preceding year of 
1940. We are very happy to report this to you 
as it denotes an increasing faith in our ability 
to represent our members satisfactorily. 


We are pleased with our membership show- 
ings and hope to add many more companies to 
our list during the coming season. If you have 
a competitor in your town or your community 
who is not a member, try to get him into the 
Association. 


New bond forms have come into existence 
since the government loan program has become 
general. Supplemental contracts to the Uni- 
form Warehouse Agreement between the CCC 
and our country elevators, have carried with 
them certain financial guaranties to be protected 
by bond. These bonds are running direct to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for no apparent 
good reason at all, putting the bonding compa- 
nies on guard with a suspicion that the risk is 
more sinister than it really is. There is a higher 
premium on these bonds than on the same type 
running to the state. We are trying to clarify 
the situation and hope to have something con- 
structive to offer before the year is out. 


Following the appointment of committees by 
Pres. Allbright the morning session adjourned. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


OTTO KLINDWORTH, Fessenden, who 
has long specialized in durum wheats, gave an 
interesting talk on the different varieties of 
this wheat, placing special emphasis on those 
adaptable to North Dakota. 


F, GRAY BUTCHER, N. D. A. C,, had as 
his subject Insects and their Control, a problem 
which has given North Dakota grain dealers 
more sleepless nights and worry than any other 
in recent years. Mr. Butcher said in part: 


Grain elevator operators and managers have 
an opportunity to contribute to the national 
effort, by doing their part to increase farm pro- 
duction. Their first effort should be to see that 
farmers plant good seed, ' germination tests 
should be made, in fact no grain should be 
planted which has not been carefully tested. 
Grain should also be treated with Ceresan or 
mercury dust before planting. Elevator men 
readily see their duty in having these precau- 
tions taken. 


In his comments on grain pests Mr. Butcher 
stated: There are two principal kinds of grain 
parasites, primary and secondary. The primary 
parasite is the grain weevil which develops in- 
side the wheat kernel, and when it is abundant 
is very injurious. This parasite is not a serious 
problem in North Dakota, in fact rarely found 
here because it is destroyed or kept under con- 
trol by freezing weather. These pests multiply 
rapidly in grain stored over a long period, par- 
ticularly when it goes into storage with an ab- 
normal moisture content. 


The secondary forms consist of various types 
of bran bugs, the most common being the small, 
flat. grain beetle. These secondary bugs live 
largely outside the grain kernel. and live on 
grain dust and broken kernels. They do not do 
much damage by eating the grain, but when 
they develop in large masses, cause a heating 
condition which may result in widespread and 
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serious damage. Since these insects feed on 
the outside of the grain, an important control 
measure is to blow them out by cleaning and 
aerating processes which dry the grain. Dry 
grain has the best chance to escape damage. 


Fumigants are necessary for the control of 
the primary pests and frequently provide the 
most economical means of controlling the sec- 
ondary parasites. Blowing fumigants on grain 
will not, however, dry the grain, and precau- 
tions should be taken in using fumigants for 
they are poisonous to humans. There are sev- 
eral effective fumigants on the market, but they 
must be used correctly. Methyl bromide is very 
dangerous and farmers should be warned about 
it. You may not, to all appearances, have in- 
fected grain now but be on your guard in the 
spring. Elevator men should clean out each bin 
thoroughly, then spray it with a fly spray, and 
do not overlook the cracks and corners. 


JAMES GILLIS, Fargo, discussed Income 
Taxes and explained how and by whom reports 
should be made. 


LUCIAN STRONG, pres. Strong-Scott Mig. 
Co., Minneapolis, in his talk on Priorities, gave 
a brief and understandable explanation of pri- 
ority regulations. He said: Priorities are con- 
fusing especially to those who have not had 
contact with them. There are two kinds of 
priorities of concern to you issued by WPB. 
P-100 to get repairs and operating supplies for 
the normal maintenance of your business. But 
bear in mind this is only for repairs and sup- 
plies. No new equipment can be obtained ex- 
cept for replacement, and only then if it is 
proven that the equipment to be replaced is 
beyond repair. PD-1 is for new equipment. 
This form must be filled out and signed by you 
and sent to WPB. Read it over carefully. The 
firms from which you buy equipment will as- 
sist you, they cannot fill it out for you, but 
will advise you. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


RALPH GUNKELMAN, Fargo, in com- 
menting on the car supply warned this prob- 
lem will be the most troublesome of any with 
which shippers will be confronted, and urged 
that all users of cars handle them as quickly 
as possible, regardless of what day it is or what 
time of day. He also called attention to the 
necessity of loading each car to capacity. Mr. 
Gunkelman called attention to the conditions 
during World War 1, and warned that Coordi- 
nator Eastman has authority to promulgate and 
enforce drastic orders regulating the handling 
of cars. 

A. W. ERICKSON, Minneapolis, specialist 
in crop reporting, read an interesting paper on 
Foundation Moisture and Crops, using lantern 
slides for illustrating the salient features of 
his address which is published elsewhere in this 
number. 


H. O. PUTNAM, N. W. Crop Improvement 
Ass’n, Minneapolis, urged that special precau- 
tions be taken in selecting flax for seed, and 
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that the seed be given a germination test. This 
was necessary he said because of the large 
amount of damp grain that went into storage 
last fall. Mr. Putnam said: Bison and Golden 
are the preferred flax for seed in North Da- 
kota. Bison is not as rust resistant as Golden. 
Flax which has a blackish color has been wet 
and is not suitable for seed. I also want to call 
your attention to the durum wheat which is 
being raised along the South Dakota border. 
This is a very old variety of durum and car- 
ries a large percentage of white wheat. Instead 
of getting new and pure seed the farmers in 
this locality plant seed from the previous crop, 
and each year they produce the same low grade 
crop. If elevator operators would pay what it 
is worth it would be but a short time that far- 
mers would plant a better variety of seed. But 
until they are discouraged by low prices they 
will continue to grow the poor crop. Oats 
should also have your attention. Farmers should 
clean and use the present variety of oats found 
in their localities, instead of bringing in heavier 
feed oats of unknown variety which often con- 
tain other grains as well as oat mixtures. Their 
own known varieties are preferable to undapt- 
able varieties which are offered them. 


SECY CONAWAY read the following ques- 
tion which was taken from the question box: 
Why is the CCC so slow in paying storage 
charges? Answer: The only answer I can give 
is that you are dealing with a government 
agency bureaucracy which wraps the American 
flag around it, and takes its own time about pay- 
ing its bills. We had a speaker from the CCC 
last year who told us that they were installing 
new calculating machines that would speed up 
the remittances. I don’t know whether the ma- 
chines failed to materialize, but the situation 
has not improved. I guess the only thing you 
can do is to get down on your knees and say 
‘please make your remittances when due.’ Per- 
haps if you bill them twice each month it 
might help. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


PRES. ALBRIGHT announced that E. J. 
Grimes, pres. Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis was unable to be present because of ill- 
ness and presented E. C. Hillweg, sec’y of the 
Chamber, to speak for that body. 


MR. HILLWEG: I regret exceedingly that 
Mr. Grimes cannot be here as he would have 
related in detail how the Northwest Emergency 
Storage Committee and the Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets had cooperated and functioned 
to deal with what appeared to be an impossible 
Situation last fall. You know how well they 
met that emergency, how space was found to 
store grain and how outlets were found for grain 
that could not be stored. All of us can well be 
proud of that committee, its members in North 
Dakota and neighboring states, and of the men 
in the terminals who performed herculean 
tasks and won a magnificent victory against 
great odds. There are other tasks ahead, which 
promise to be more difficult than those _ that 
have been conquered in the past. They will tax 
the patience and ingenuity of men. They will 
demand a degree of intelligent cooperation and 
energy that has never been required before. 
Don’t think that you are small-fry in the coun- 
try’s war economy. Grain is a great and im- 
portant factor in the war. It is expected also 
to play an important place in the peace, since 
the United States doubtless will be called upon 
to feed the famished multitudes in the countries 
now under Axis heel. To meet the demands of 
war every elevator must function with the ut- 
most efficiency. Each of you will be compelled 
to work and think as never before. I have no 
doubt you will succeed because your jibs are 
cut that way. 

There is no question about the willingness of 
you who have to do with marketing in the coun- 
try, and the men who have the responsibility 
of marketing in the terminals, to face the chal- 
lenge that lies ahead. These problems cannot 
be catalogued because their extent and detail 
are as unpredictable as are the details of the 
world war. But they will be many and diffi- 
cult. 

You and your representatives in the terminal 
markets must and will work together, I am 
sure, to render a good service for this business. 
You owe it to yourselves and to your country. 
You must never let it be said that the facil- 
ities of marketing which have survived the ter- 
rific impacts of one world war, and of drouth 
and depression, were found wanting in the try- 
ing days to come. Guard pecone., and prove 
the soundness of the principles of free enter- 
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prise which characterize this important busi- 
ness while you deal with the emergencies that 
are certain to develop. Thus you will have a 
proud part in the victory and in the peace that 
will follow. 


Speaking personally, let me assure you that 
the secretary’s office of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis is open to all of you. Your 
visits, your letters, your suggestions will be wel- 
comed and will receive considerate attention. 


I wish to compliment this ass’n for all it has 
done to safeguard the advance of the grain ele- 
vators of North Dakota. You are going to need 
it more in this war period than you have in the 
past. Independent effort will count for little, 
Unity is the watchword. This applies to you as 
citizens and as operators of elevators. Do your 
duty as citizens and as elevator operators by 
lending your vigorous support at all times to 
this fine association. 


You and your ass’n have an_ opportunit 
through the Nat’l Grain Trade Connelly to base 
ticipate in the war activities that involve the 
grain trade. This council, of which Mr, Peavey 
Heffelfinger of Minneapolis is the chairman, 
represents a cross-section of the grain business 
the country over. Its affiliates include the Grain 

Feed Dealers Nat’l Ass’n and similar organi- 
zations, as well as all of the grain exchanges. 
It has the cooperation of several national farm 
organizations, of the Millers Nat’l Federation 
and other related groups. It has pledged full 
cooperation to the authorities in Washington to 
the national all-out war effort. From it, and 
down through its channels of representation 
and communication, elevator operators in North 
Dakota will be kept advised of the problems 
that arise and of the opportunities you will have 
to heip win the war. 


DB ATN rie glee AVVZATES i) Remmi sAN (oe 
prefaced his remarks on South America with 
a warning that in his opinion when farm boys 
return from war and war industries, a high 
proportion of them will not go back to the 
farm. He said despite efforts of the adminis- 
tration to aid the farmers of the U. S., both 
big and little, especially the efforts to help the 
low income farmer, the tendency to fewer 
farms and greater tenancy has not been re- 
versed. It is his opinion that we may indus- 
trialize almost completely, stating that the im- 
petus given by the present war to further 
mechanical and chemical advances will be 
enormous. 

H. R. “SI” SUMNER, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, used colored motion pictures to 
illustrate his talk on Result of Phosphates in 
Soil. Si said: There are many soils in North 
Dakota that are deficient in their supply of 
available phosphorous, Phosphate is likely to 
be deficient in most any locality all over the 
state. The only way for a farmer or an ele- 
vator man to find out if phosphate is needed, 
is to try it. The supply of phosphorous, so 
vitally required in all plant and animal life, 
comes from the soil. After 40-60 years of 
crop production, many soils exhaust their sup- 
ply of sufficient phosphorous. The only way 
to add a new supply is to apply phosphate fer- 
tilizer. Thousands of North Dakota farmers 
are finding that an application of 50 pounds 
per acre, costing about $1.40 an acre, of a 
treble superphosphate fertilizer to their barley 
or wheat or corn is a mighty profitable prac- 
tice. 

B. E. GROOM, Greater N. D. Ass’n, Fargo, 
reviewed the flax situation, saying: We raise 
more wheat in this state than is needed, but 
we are short of flax. I think the farmers of 
this state should be allowed to shift some of 
their wheat land to flax without losing their 
wheat base. This would be the fairest thing 
for the farmer and would aid in the govern- 
ment’s program to increase flax production. 
Another proposal would be the using of some 
of the unprofitable grass land for flax. We 
cannot plow up our pastures, but this grass 
land could be seeded to flax and sweet clover 
as neutral crops. 


Thursday Morning Session 


N. E. WILLIAMS, Fargo, gave a report of 
his work on the ICC rate hearings and the Min- 
neapolis switching charge case, and stated that 
the 10% increase in freight rates, as asked by 
the railroads, to meet higher labor costs, would 
add $1,846 in freight charges to each 90 car 
freight train hauling wheat from western North 
Dakota to the terminals, and would mean an 
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increase of $1,844,000 in the cost of trans- 
porting the average wheat crop from North 
Dakota. 

GOVERNOR JOHN MOSES was the 
magnet for the large attendance at this session. 
The Goyernor’s address was of great import 
to the audience as it brought home the seri- 
ousness of the labor situation as regards the 
handling of the new crop. He warned, how- 
ever, “that uncontrolled and  unathenticated 
publicity about impending labor shortages leads 
to confusion, labor piracy, excessive labor turn- 
over, labor hoarding and a vicious spiral in 
wages bid and asked.” 


Final Session 


PRES. ALBRIGHT called this final session 
to order, and proceeded with the business of 
the convention. _ 

SEC’Y CONAWAY read the following reso- 
lutions which were unanimously adopted: 


Resolutions Adopted 


Pledge President Support in War ; 

WHEREAS, A grave situation has arisen 
plunging the nation into war that threatens the 
life and property of each of our citizens, 

We pledge our full support and allegiance and 
place at his command all our resources in order 
that the President of the United States may be 
able to receive that measure of support that he 
is entitled. 

Ask Prompter Payment of Storage 

WHEREAS, The country elevators of North 
Dakota having signed the Uniform Warehouse 
Agreement in conjunction with and cooperation 
with the C.C.C. to facilitate the general pro- 
gram calling for storage of grain upon which 
loans are being made by the C.C.C. 

This resolution is directed to the officials of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in the in- 
terest of a prompter settlement of all legitimate 
claims such as storage, redelivery, recondition- 
ing and handling charges that may _ arise 
through the operations of the Uniform Ware- 
house Agreement. 

Feed Wheat 

WHEREAS, Millions of bushels of wheat are 
now in the hands of the farmer below the grade 
required by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for loans, and 

RESOLVED, That we petition the C.C.C. to 
withhold from the market grain in its posses- 
sion in order that privately owned feed wheat 
may be placed upon the market to meet the 
demands of the dairy interests who have been 
requested by the President to increase produc- 
tion to meet the present crisis. 

Expenditures for Non-Defense Efforts 

WHERBPAS, It is apparent that the war has 
speeded up and entirely eliminated all possibili- 
ties of unemployment and that employment 
which may be had by all able bodied men in the 
United States for the asking. 

THEREFORE, We respectfully petition the 
President of the United States to exercise his 
authority to curtail the expenditures of vast 
sums of money for non-defense efforts in order 
that we may conserve our financial resources. 

Variations in Moisture Tests 

WHEREAS, Present methods of moisture 
testing employed by the state inspection depart- 
ments of Duluth and Minneapolis vary greatly 
between the tests made by country elevators, 
this convention respectfully petitions the in- 
spection departments of the respective cities to 
use the old inspection method to avoid varia- 
tions. 

Increased Flax Acreage Necessary 

RESOLVED, That we approve the program 
presented for converting wheat acreage to flax 
provided full payment is assured farmers, and 
that their wheat base will not be jeopardized if 
they wish to sow more than the allowed 20% of 
their wheat base to flax. 


Each of the retiring officers were re-elected; 
they were: Pres., Walter Albright, Bonetraill ; 
vice-pres., John Jones, Garske;  sec’y-treas., 
Charles Conaway, Fargo; ass’t sec’y, Lenora 
Ronning, Fargo. All of the retiring directors 
were re-elected. 

Adjourned to meet in Minot in 1943. 


Entertainment 


A smoker and dutch lunch, with entertain- 
ment, was given the men Tuesday night. 
Wednesday night a complete vaudeville show 
was presented, which was attended by the men 
and their ladies.. Special entertainment was 
provided the ladies each day. This consisted 
of luncheons, motion picture shows, tours of 
the city and the inevitable shopping tours. As 


a final climax to three busy days a dance was 
given Thursday night. 


Exhibits 


The new country elevator machine of the 
Superior Separator Co. was on display, and 
the attractive prizes offered for a name for the 
machine attracted many. The company was 
represented by C. F. Pierson, Fred Douglass 
and B. O. Overland. 

J. H. Fisch Co. exhibited photographs of ele- 
vators recently built or moved by the company. 
J. H. and L. H. Fisch were in charge. 

Howe Scale Co., represented by B. F. and 
Jack Johnson, displayed a platform scale with 
over and under attachment and a grain beam 
with Weightograph. 

Vic Reid, Cliff St. Cyr, Ed Miller, J. A. 
McNamee and H. V. Walser were in attendance 
at the Hart-Carter Co. exhibit which included 
a disc flax machine and a disc-cylinder separa- 
tor. The popular Hart-Carter memo books 
were freely dispensed. 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. exhibited a motor and 
a grain beam. Al Larsen in charge. 

L. H. Jacobson was in charge of the Clipper 
Cleaner exhibit. if 

Seed exhibits were those of Jacques Seed 
Co., Interstate Seed and Grain Co., Goldberg 
Seed & Feed Co., and W. H. Magill Seed Co. 


Convention Notes 


Tom Ibberson and Clarence Kiffe repre- 
sented T. E. Ibberson Co. Hogenson Con- 
struction Co. was represented by John Hogen- 
son. 

Howard Williams, Walter Kostick, Roy 
Rhode and Norman Samson did the honors for 
R. R. Howell Co. 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. was represented by 
Lucian Strong, Sig Fangen and Emil Fred- 
erickson. 

Insurance representatives were: Bill Hinck- 
ley and Ken Thompson of the Mill Mutuals 
and Elmer Evenson of the Tri-State Grain 
Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

Each of the sessions was preceded by a con- 
cert provided by the Grainman’s Band. This 
band made up of members of the ass’n has 
long been a feature of this convention. 


A. T. Ward, Findlay, O. 
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The Minneapolis and Duluth grain commis-_ 
sion firms kept open house throughout the 
convention, and several of them were hosts to 
luncheons and dinners for their friends and 
customers. 

The Hallet & Carey Co. exhibit of grains 
and grain parasites in charge of Art Larsen 
drew a constant stream of visitors. 

The Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse Com- 
mission, represented by”E. W. Richardson, J. L. 
Levens, Clarence Grace and Peter Skamser, 
exhibited its extensive collections of grains in 
the lobby of the convention hall. 


A. T. Ward Honored 


Fifty years ago this month, Feb. 8, 1892, A. 
T. Ward began working in the grain business 
for Watkins & Co. at Sheldon, III. 

Still active in the trade Mr. Ward has formed 
many friendships; and a group of fifteen dealers 
who esteem him highly have seized on this 
anniversary as an opportunity to mark their re- 
gard by tendering him a testimonial dianer Feb. 
9 at the Phoenix Hotel, Findlay, O. 

Born in New York state, as a child he resided 
in Kansas, went to Florida at the age of 17, 
thence to Atlanta, Ga., where in 1894 he was 
married, having entered the employ of G. G. 
Watkins as bookkeeper. 

In 1895 Watkins & Co. built a transfer eleva- 
tor and Mr. Ward was put in charge as man- 
ager. In 1897 the Cleveland Grain Co. was 
organized and this company absorbed Watkins 
& Co. and moved the main office to Cleveland, 
O. A few months later Mr. Ward was trans- 
ferred to the Cleveland office, remaining there 
for several years. 

In 1905 Mr. Ward formed a connection with 
W. E. Townsend, now deceased, of Buffalo, 
where they operated a commission business as 
Townsend-Ward Co. He operated the Ward 
Grain Co. at Lima and later at Miami. 

In 1913 Mr. Ward went to Fostoria and in 
connection with several country shippers, 
namely the late L. R. Good of Bloomdale, O., 
Noble Bennett of McComb, O., George L. Kraft 
of Columbus Grove, O., and G. O. and J. L. 
Cruikshank, both deceased, built a transfer ele- 
vator of which he was manager for eighteen 
years. In 1915 Mr. Townsend purchased an 
interest in the transfer elevator and in 1925 
Mr. Townsend sold his interest in the elevator 
to S. L. Rice of Metamora, O., and 1931 the 
entire plant was sold to the Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n. 

When Mr. Ward left the elevator he took 
with him the trade name of “Seneca Grain 
Company” and formed a partnership with his 
daughter-in-law, Glade N. Ward, and continued 
to operate Seneca Grain Co. as strictly brokers 
at Fostoria, O. 

This month they have moved Seneca Grain 
Co. to Findlay, and are now located in the 
Hancock Savings & Loan Bldg., and have taken 
into their organization Leon A. Ward who was 
actively identified with his father for several 
years while operating the transfer elevator at 
Fostoria, and they will conduct a general brok- 
erage business handling feeds, grain and spe- 
cializing in soybeans. 

Sponsors of the festive occasion at the 
Phoenix Hotel are Sam D. Hollett of Swift & 
Co., Fostoria; J. B. Plasic, Raabe Brothers, Ft. 
Jennings, O.; Russell D. Ward, Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, Ill.; Earl W. Laubis, F. J. 
Laubis & Son, Hepburn, O.; Bob Chandler, 
Alger Elevator, Alger, O.; Art Hochstettler, 
J. C. Hochstettler & Sons, Findlay, O.; Charles 
Hiegel, C. A. Hiegel Elevator, Leipsic, O.; 
W. H. Myers and partner, Wm Gregg & Son, 
Upper Sandusky, O.; Fred Kalmbach, North 
Baltimore Grain Ass’n, North Raltimore, O.; 
Noble G. Bennett, McComb, O.; E. E. McCon- 
nell, Alger Elevator, Alger, O.; R. J. Hendrick, 
Swift & Co. Soybean Mill. Fostoria, O.; Carl 
M. Good, L. R. Good & Son, Bloomdale, O.; 
Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., Metamora, O., and 
Es see pbiesdl Odenweller Mig. Co., Otto- 
ville, O. 
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Foundation Moisture and Crops 


By A. W. Erickson, before North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


To better appraise the value of the present 
moisture foundation I will enumerate a few 
common moisture conditions as we have found 
them in the past. Instead of 100 to 200 days 
of ample to excessive moisture on the plains we 
usually have short moisture periods of from 
24 to 96 hours’ duration. That is, moisture 
periods of from 1 to 4 days. These periods 
are usually separated by 2 to 5 weeks of bright 
weather. Some times these bright weather 
periods run into months, and we call them 
drouths. 

PENETRATION OF MOISTURE.—Ex- 
cepting in summer fallows we seldom find more 
than 24 to 36 inches of moisture, that is a pene- 
tration of moisture 24 to 36 inches deep. This 
is on the western plains, generally above 2500 
feet altitude. In fact, a 26 inch penetration in 
continuously crop ground is “exceptional and 
considered very good. More often the test 
auger strikes dry dirt at 12 to 18 inches. Even 
this shallow penetration is not to be under- 
valued providing it is there at seeding time 
to give the plants a good start. Frequently 
wheat is seeded in the dust and does not germ- 
inate freely until later in the fall and winter. 
In the fall of 1939 more than half the acreage 
in the southwestern wheat belt south of the 
Platte River did not germinate until after the 
first of the year, 1940. 


CYCLES.—About the first of January 1940 
the moisture deficiency which we termed a 
drouth began to end and we- were definitely 
entering a wet “cycle.” I am here using the 
term “cycle” in looking backwards, but I am 
inclined to be less positive as I try to look 
into the future. I have found the trouble 
in charting weather cycles for the future to 
be that frequently these cycles have a bad 
“hang-over.” When we enter a_ wet cycle 
there is a hangover from a drouth, and it takes 
a certain amount of moisture to ‘replenish the 
exhausted soil moisture. 

VALUE OF MOISTURE IN THE FALL. 
—When we enter a drouth period or dry cycle, 
we have frequently a good subsoil reserve 
which carries a wheat crop to maturity. This 
was the case in 1914, when Kansas produced 
its largest bushel per acre yield. It was not 
the case in 1931 when Kansas produced its 
largest volume in total bushels. The year 1914 
was dry with a total rainfall from Jan. 1 to 
Jan 1 at Hays, Kan., of only 23.08 inches; 
1931 was a trifle wetter- year with~a total of 
25.90 inches. The state yields these years 
were 1914, 19.9 bus. and 1931, 19.1 bus. per 
acre. However, the fall preceding these crops 
showed a rainfall for the foundation period 
September, October, November, December: 
1914, 8.88 inches and 1931, 10.47 inches. 


The ideal time for this foundation period 
rainfall is from September 1, to Nov. 15, but 
rains in December have always proven very 
beneficial. In 1914 during the foundation peri- 
od for the 1915 crop the rainfall at Hays was 
only 2.56 inches. The following year, 1915, 
was an extremely wet year with a total rainfall 
of 40.77 inches, but the state’s acreage in 1915 
was only 10 bus. per acre. Part of this low 
yield was due to excessive moisture at harvest 
time, but most of it was due to a shallow, lazy 
root structure that did not force the sap to 
i heads despite the abundant moisture availa- 

e. 

Another year of light rainfall was 1916 
showing 23.84 inches for the year, but the yield 
was 11.4 bushels per acre. 

I find little correlation between yields and 
a year’s total rainfall in which the crop grew. 
but a very close relation between the rainfall 
during the months of September, October, No- 
vember and December preceding the crop year. 


WET AND DRY YEARS.—Over a period 


of 27 years I found that 14 years fell below 
a 10-bu. average and 13 years above 10 bus. 
I term the lower yield “dry years’ and the 
higher yield “wet years” regardless of/ the 
annual volume of the year in which the crop 
was produced. These 14 dry years show the 
foundation period average was 4.42 inches, the 
yield on the seeded acreage 7.6 bu., the aver- 
age abandonment (wheat killed during winter 
or so badly damaged by drouth it was not har- 
vested) 29.7% and the average on the har- 
vested acreage 10.9 bu. 

The “wet years” showed an average of 6:09 
inches of rainfall during the foundation period, 
a yield on the seeded acreage of 13.87, an 
abandonment of only 5.8% and a yield on the 
harvested acreage of 13.87, an abandonment of 
only 5.8% and a yield on the harvested acreage 
of 14.73 bu. 

When the value of fall moisture is computed 
in this manner it shows that an increase of 
37.8% in the rainfall during the foundation 
period, in the fall preceding crop year, shows 
an increase of 80% in the yields on the seeded 
acreage and an increase of 35.1% on the har- 
vested acreage. 

None of these years in Kansas had a store 
of moisture in the subsoil equal to what we 
find this year in the Texas panhandle plains 
or in parts of the Oklahoma panhandle. In 
Kansas and Colorado we also have large areas 
where the moisture penetration exceeds all 
past established records. 

In the six southwestern hard winter states 
where the summer and fall rains have pene- 
trated the soils to such unusual depths there 
has been seeded approximately 22,500,000 acres. 
In addition to this seeded acreage we find 
there about 3,500,000 acres of volunteer wheat 
—shattered wheat that has germinated from 
the wet weather. It is very seldom that wheat 
volunteers to such an extent over such a large 
terrain. It happened in the fall of 1919, and 
a large acreage of the 1930 crop im Kansas 
was harvested from this kind of wheat, prac- 
tically growing wild. Some of this volunteer 
wheat in Kansas in 1920 yielded 20 to 35 bus. 
per acre. The foundation for 1920 crop of 
volunteer was laid by a fall of 12 inches of 
rain in the mortth of September, 1919. 


PRESENT ACREAGE.—Taking in part of 
the hard wheat states we find in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Towa the allotment is 23,385,927 and only 21,- 
500,000 acres have been seeded. Out of this 
seeded acreage we have 2% million acres seeded 
from Noy. 15 to. Dec. 15. When we include 
the volunteer wheat in these seven states we 
do not have any more acres -of live, healthy 
wheat than was planned when normal weather 
was anticipated. 

RUST.—Another factor, I believe, should be 
considered is the position of this year’s wheat 
crop. Always in the lower altitudes with 
abundant moisture, rust develops readily, es- 
pecially is this true when late seeding has taken 
place. Nearly all of this fall’s late seeded wheat 
is found at altitudes under 1000 feet. 80% 
of it is found at levels ranging from 400 to 
700 ft. 

Late wheat in low altitudes with abundant 
moisture means heavy dews, high humiditv and 
morning fogs. This is the most favorable climatic 
condition for rust development. Also part of 
the earlier seeded wheat in this area is now 
infested with Hessian fly. Though of lesser 
importance some greenbugs are present in 
north central Texas and southern Oklahoma. 
The volunteer stands of wheat. developed at 
altitudes of 2,000 to 5,000 feet The major 
part of this acreage is found at an altitude range 
of from 2500 to 3500 feet where the plants are 
relatively more secure from damage by rust 
or insects above mentioned. 
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THE VOLUNTEER WHEAT is early and 
the soils where it is growing can stand more 
moisture without serious consequences while 
much of the regularly seeded wheat is in danger 
from the effects of excessive moisture plus rust 
and insects. 

The major hazard which still confronts the 
volunteer and regularly seeded acreage on the 
high altitude plains is the possibility of late 
frosts. 

SUMMING UP THE CROP’S POSITION 
from Ohio to the Rocky Mountains we find a 
remarkable assurance of production for the 
coming crop year. This production may not 
take place exactly where we planned it but if 
nature is left alone it will produce. The east- 
ern acres where fall moisture was so exces- 
sive that wheat seeding was delayed or pre- 
vented are well adapted to the production of 
soybeans. 

Beans like corn, because they require more 

humidity than wheat, are not so well adapted 
to our western plains. The excessive fall moist- 
ure will force the planting of soybeans where 
soybeans are more likely to produce their max- 
imum yields. 
_ To take care of the loss in wheat acreage 
in this area nature made wheat grow wild 
where soils and climate are best adapted to 
the production of this cereal. When we realize 
the unusual foundation laid by the elements on 
the western plains, the rarity of such occur- 
rences and the way it has reduced the wheat 
acreages farther east, it does not look to me 
as if it will be good economy to burn gaso- 
lene, wear out tires, spend time and money to 
plow up the volunteer wheat. We will need 
every bushel of it. 

SPRING WHEAT.—In the northwest it is 
early to say anything about the coming wheat 
crop, but the same underlying principles govern 
spring wheat production. Large acreas of the 
spring wheat belt are underlaid with moisture 
penetrations as deep as any in the southwest. 
In this latitude the valiie of moisture penetra- 
tion runs about 25% higher than in the south- 
west. In other words, a penetration of 36 
inches in the central part of North Dakota is 
worth as much from a production standpoint 
as 48 inches in Central Kansas. This is due 
to a lesser evaporation which takes place in a 
more northerly latitude. Thus we find that the 
rainfall is closely adjusted to the requirements 
of agriculture tho frequently we eomplain that 
it is not enough. If the annual rainfall at Med- 
icine Hat, Alberta, would be the same (25 in.) 
as it is at Lubbock, Texas, it would be too wet 
at Medicine Hat and if no more rain would 
fall at Lubbock, than now falls at Medicine 
Hat, Lubbock would be a desert. 

BUMPER CROP EXPECTED.—Whether 
the combination of elements we call nature can 
look into the future and anticipate our needs 
or if #t is just a coincidence of circumstances 
I do not attempt to prove. These observations 
are based on what I have seen and I believe 
we can look into the future with assurance 
that we will produce a bumper crop of wheat 
on the western plains this coming summer. 

I believe too we have an excellent founda- 
tion for the crop and good reasons for a large 
acreage of soybeans where soybeans will grow 
to best advantage. If we follow the lines of 
least resistance we will have nature as another 
powerful ally, if we ignore her plans for 
our welfare it will require an enormous amount 
of human and mechanical power te change but 
a small part of what she has already done. 

When all this is summed up we find that 
nature in an admirable way has anticipated 
our wants for the coming crop year. 


Does the U.S.D.A. fear that it will be 
short corn if prices rise to a point where 
the farmers can not be called on their 
loans? It would seem so from a recent 
U.S.D.A. press release referring to the sale 
of wheat instead of corn to distillers, stating 
“The revised program will materially reduce 
the quantity of corn needed for ethyl al- 
cohol.” 
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Farm Price Equality Asked for 
Commodities 


Since President Roosevelt signed the price 
control bill finally passed by Congress to place 
control over prices in the hands of a price dic- 
tator, except for the veto power in the hands 
of the Sec’y of Agriculture over any prices 
established by such dictator for farm com- 
modities and products, grain dealers have been 
developing opinions about this important meas- 
ure. 


JOURNALS representatives have been inter- 
viewing some grain dealers on this subject. 
Here is what a few of them have to say: 

H. S. JOHNSTON, Homer, Ill.: I am as 
desirous as anyone for the benefits of price 
control. A price structure that is too high is 
just as harmful as one that is too low because 
in both the economic structure is thrown out 
of balance. It is difficult to see how so tre- 
mendous a project as price control can be made 
to work. It is impossible to tell whether farm 
prices can be held to parity. 

Dirt farmers in this territory are satisfied 
with the parity principle if it can be carried 
out. Individually they are far more reasonable 
than the farm bloc lobbying for them in Con- 
gress. They do not ask 110% or 120% of 
parity. They ask only. economic. equality with 
other divisions of the economic world. 

R. W. OTTINGER, Brownsburg, Ind.: I 
do not see how price control can be successful 
without control over wages. This one uncon- 
trolled economic factor can upset the whole 
price control structure. If we must have price 
control, ALL prices should be controlled on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

G. N. WALL, Pittsboro, Ind.: The idea of 
price control is right. Whether it is practical 
remains to be seen. Failure to include con- 
trols for wages was a serious mistake. It 
was like writing a book, and leaving out a 
chapter. In the interest of avoiding the evils 
of inflation, I hope price control works, but 
I doubt that it will. 

A. A. LEWELLYN, Waynetown, Ind.: The 
two farm programs now in effect directly op- 
pose each other. One calls for curbs on pro- 
duction, limits acreages, and rewards farmers 
for building up their soil. The other asks for 
greatly increased production. 

One or the other of these programs should 
be dropped for the duration of the war. If 
what we want is production, why should mil- 
lions be spent to reduce acreages, and conserve 


Left to Right: 


H. S. Johnston, Homer, Ill.; A. A. Lewell wyn, Waynetown, 


the soil? Take the lid off and let farmers go. 
Let farm prices rise, too, or else put ceilings 
on labor to match farm commodity price ceil- 
ings. 


Farmers Resent Cost of Com- 
modity Loans 


“While our farmers favor such beneficial 
administration moves as protect them at about 
parity prices, and while they appreciate the 
federal crop loans which enable them to hold 
their crops of grain for an opportune market,” 
says H. S. Johnston, of Johnston Elevator, 
Homer, Ill., “they feel also that the political 
burden behind the system is recklessly extrava- 
gant.” 

Mr. Johnston’s point is that overhead expen- 
ses for maintaining federal loans~ cannot be 
fully justified. The political job holders are 
more interested in holding their jobs than they 
are in offering practical farm help. 

“Where a local bank has the money, the 
facilities and the inclination to make commodity 
loans on a basis following the federal farm 
plan, such bank should be allowed to hold the 
paper. This would eliminate a great deal of 
overhead expense in handling these loans, yet 
would continue the loan service to the farmer, 
in no way curtailing the service. The loans 
could be protected with insurance patterned 
after the present federal deposit insurance 
which protects bank depositors.” 

“Where local banks have insufficient funds 
to carry the community loan,’ Mr. Johnston be- 
lieves, “direct C.C.C. loans might be made, or 
C.C.C. funds could be allocated to the local bank 
for the purpose of making commodity loans.” 

Mr. Johnston’s argument is that, “While com- 
modity loans are helpful to, and appreciated by 
the farmers, the cost of handling them is far 
too high. Farmers of my community would 
like to see these costs reduced. Incidentally, 
they would like to see a lot less government 
dictation over how they may farm their land.” 


The C.C.C. raised its price on corn at 
Omaha and Kansas City lc per bushel Jan. 
26. The price delivered Kansas City is 
80%c for No. 2 yellow, 2'%4c under the Chicago 
offer. 


The American Eagle poised on guard above 
a cargo ship is the design of a special em- 
blem by Walt Disney which will be available 
to identify United States food products wher- 
ever they are sent thruout the world, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced. 
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Wickard Names May 2 for 
Wheat Referendum 


May 2, 1942, has been set by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard as the date for the wheat 
referendum in which wheat farmers thruout 
the nation will vote on wheat marketing quotas. 

Quotas were proclaimed on the 1942 crop last 
July when it became apparent 1942-43 wheat 
supplies would far exceed the marketing quota 
level set by law. However, to be placed in 
effect, quotas must have the approval of two- 
thirds of the wheat farmers voting in a national 
referendum. 

In making this announcement, Secretary 
Wickard said: “American agriculture is em- 
barking on the most comprehensive food pro- 
duction program the world has ever seen. To 
obtain this production our entire agricultural 
effort must be expended in such a way that no 
waste of human labor, machines and material 
will occur in needless production of farm goods 
that already exist in plentiful quantities. With- 
out producing a bushel this year, we have 
enough on hand te, supply all our anticipated 
needs both at home and in foreign outlets 
well into 1943. 

“Raising excessive wheat wastes productive 
effort of farmers, disrupts transportation and 
clogs storage facilities that are already filled 
to capacity.” 

The quota program remains essentially the 
same as that in operation in 1941. Quotas do 
not apply to farms on which the acreage planted 
to wheat for harvest is not more than 15 acres, 
nor to farms on which the normal production 
a the acreage planted to wheat is less than 200 

us. 

Under quotas, farmers who have overseeded 
their acreage allotments are asked to make the 
same adjustment in their marketings that pro- 
gram cooperators made when they seeded with- 
in their allotments. All farmers ‘may market 
free of penalty normal or actual production 
from their acreage allotments and farmers 
whose entire production is below normal may 
market free of penalty an amount of wheat 
equal to the normal production of their acreage 
allotment. Excess wheat, unless stoted under 
bond, is subject to a penalty of 50 per cent of 
the basic loan rate. 


The C.C.C. is trying to keep from build- 
ing up a large staff and is trying to throw 
back as many functions as possible to the 
grain trade —Pres. J. B. Hutson, to the Agri- 
cultural Club at Chicago. 


Ind., and G. N. Wall, Pittsboro, Ind. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes jn firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento, Cal——An exposure’ fire caused 
some damage to Heringer Bros.’ bean warehouse 
on Jan. 18. Damage was largely from water 
to sacked beans. 


Sacramento, Cal—The cost of feed stamps 
has been reduced from 45 to 35 cents per 
thousand, by the Buro of Field Crops, which 
also has rescinded Regulation No. 13 against 
the use of second-hand stenciled bags when the 
contents did not conform to the label. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The Master Feed Co. in the 
Toronto Elvtr. Bldg. sustained a fire loss re- 
cently, started by sparks from a smokestack. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Cecil Lamont, for the past 
15 years sec’y of the Alberta Pacific Co., Cal- 
gary, has been appointed director of public re- 
lations for the North West Line Elvtrs. Ass’n. 
In 1935 and 1936 Mr. Lamont was loaned by his 
company to the Canadian wheat board, in whese 
behalf he visited British and European millers 
to encourage their use of Canadian wheat. In 
1925 he made a survey of co-operative move- 
ments. He was at that time with the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elvtr. Co., Ltd. He has made 
a recent study of the problems of industrial 
utilization of surplus farm commodities. 


ILLINOIS 


Moweaqua, Il1—C. A. Stout & Co. opened 
their new feed store Jan. 31. 

Homer, Ill—The west elevator of H. S. 
Johnston is being improved with installation of 
a new cup belt. 

Gilman, Ill1—Lamson Bros. & Co. recently 
closed their local office which was under the 
management of Roy Larson. 

Herrick, Iil_—The Dan Frailey Grist Mill, 
purchased by Roy Walker, is operating again, 
on- each Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

Catlin, Il!—-V. V. Current, head of Catlin 
Grain Co., has added a two-story, frame, iron- 
clad lean-to building to his elevator or storing 
feeds and seeds. 

Moweaqua, Il]_—J. H. Potts of Virden, Ill. 
new manager of the Farmers Co-op. Grain Co. 
He formerly was manager of the Virden Farm- 
ers Co-op. Grain Co. elevator. 

Waynesville, I1l—Braxton Marvel, 93, at one 
time engaged in the grain business here and well 
known thruout the community in which he had 
lived his lifetime, died Jan. 29. 


Westervelt, Ili—Charles H. Donnell, who 
owned and operated the Westervelt elevator 
for many years, retiring about three years ago, 
died Jan. 30 after a long illness. 


Fisher, Il]—The Fisher Farmers Grain & 
Coal Co. is installing a new hammer mill to 
be used for custom grinding. A large mixing 
bin also has been added for farm stock feeds. 


Seatonville, Ill—Dividend checks of 10 per 
cent were distributed to stockholders of the 
Northwestern Grain & Livestock Co. at the re- 
cent annual meeting. A. J. Torri is elevator 
manager. 


Seymour, Ill—Scholer & Gring’s 80.000-bu. 
local elevator, which is managed by Ed Farlow, 
is being improved with installation of a new 
10-bu. Richardson Automatic Shipping Scale. 
Some repairs to bins and the interior of the 
elevator also are being completed. 


Chenoa, Ill—Arthur Siebenthal, 31, owner of 
the Wayne Feed Store and Hatchery, died un- 
expectedly at the home of his brother at Rem- 
ington, Ind., Jan. 17, following illness of about 
an hour. 


Mendota, Ill—Due to the death of William 


»Page, the grain commission firm of Page & 


Kraft has been changed to the Kraft Grain 
Co., and the business will be carried on as usual 
by Roy Kraft. 

McLean, Ill—Robert L. Stevenson, who had 
been manager of the Federal-North Iowa Grain 
Co. since it began business here several months 
ago, recently designed and has moved to In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Anna, Ill—The Anna Flour & Feed Co., op- 
erated by Carl Weidlocher, has leased a portion 
of the Illinois Central freight depot and is re- 
modeling the space into a custom feed mill with 
sweet feed plant—H. H. H 


Seymour, Ill—The Farmers Grain Co. is 


‘awaiting warmer weather for installation of a 


10-inch screw conveyor under the 20,000-bu. 
concrete tank, for returning contents to the 
elevator leg. The conveyor will be run by a 
motor. D. H. Thomas is the elevator’s man- 
ager. 

Paw Paw, Ill—At the annual meeting of the 
Paw Paw Co-operative Grain Co. the matter of 
an appropriation for an annual picnic was voted 
down after lengthy discussion, the stockholders 
believing that the $100 usually expended for the 
purpose could be more wisely spent under pres- 
ent war time conditions. 


Roodhouse, Ill—R. A. Mansfield, well known 
Greene County farmer living west of White 
Hall, has bought from W. G. Gerbing of Ash- 
land the grain elevators here and at Barrow, 
and the local coal business. Mr. Mansfield was 
manager of the local elevator for several years 
when the business was owned by V. C. Elmore 
of Ashland. 


Virden, Ill—Otto J. Otten, a long time resi- 
dent of west of Girard and township supervisor 
of North Otter, is new manager of the Virden 
Grain Co. He succeeds V. O. Way, who re- 
signed after several years as manager, and 
will devote his time to his farm. J. H. Potts, 
bookkeeper for the company, also resigned to 
become manager of the Moweaqua Farmers Co- 
op. elevator. 


Beware! 


Notwithstanding we have frequently warned 
our readers of the sharp practices of unau- 
thorized subscription solicitors, a number of 
swindlers using different names, but having 
no certificate of authority from us, continue 
to collect money for the Journals without ever 
being in our employ or having authority to 
represent us in any capacity. Calling on 
grain dealers, they always know that your 
subscription has expired and urge an imme- 
diate renewal for a long term. Your bank 
should credit your account with all forged 
checks and return them to the agency pre- 


senting them for payment. Any information 
which will assist in stopping the swindling 
practices of these sharpers will be most 
gratefully received. 
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Chatham, Ill—William Riley Cary, 76, re- 
tired manager of the Lick Station elevator here, 
died Feb. 3 at St. John’s Hospital following an 
illness of several months. Mr. Cary had been 
manager of the elevator for 14 years, retiring 
last fall because of failing health. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Carl T. Naumburg has retired from member- 
ship in Faroll Bros. 


Norman M. Weiss, a member of the Board 
of Trade, died Jan. 30. 


Frank Hegner has been admitted to partner- 
ship in James E. Bennett & Co. 


Space in the rye pit on the Board of Trade 
floor has been enlarged to provide for increased 
trading. 


Roy E. Bard, Lawrence Williams and James 
P. Doherty recently were admitted to member- 
ship in Clement, Curtis & Co. 


John Henry Fellers, New York, N. Y., and 
Frederick L. Hemsteger, Chicago, recently were 
admitted to membership in the Board of Trade. 


Emil A. Stake has been reappointed treasurer 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. J. A. Schmitz 
also was reappointed weighmaster and W. H. 
Byrne assistant weighmaster. 

Allied Mills, Inc., manufacturers of live stock 
and poultry feed, reported net earnings of $1,- 
953,259, equal to $2.40 a share, compared with 
$1, 362, 637, or $1.68 a share in 1940, 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. have consolidated 
their offices from the Board of Trade Building 
and from the ground floor at 208 South La- 
ae St., in new quarters at 208 South LaSalle 

treet. 


Ray O. Kirn, 57, chief engineer of the 
Quaker Oats Co., died Feb. 5 in St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Mr. Kirn was a grain elevator de- 
signer and had been associated with the Quaker 
Oats Co. 35 years. 

Richard F. Uhlmann was elected president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade Clearing Corp.; 
James A. Prindiville and Wm. C. Engel were 
named vice-presidents, W. H. Symmes, sec’y, 
and J. F. Craddock, treas. 


For the third consecutive week an advance 
in the price of membership certificates in the 
Board of Trade has been reported. The latest 
advance of $100 brought the price of transfers 
to $550. Posted offers were $575, and highest 
bid $400. This is in contrast to the recent low 
of $150 on memberships. 

The directors of the Board of Trade have 
reconsidered their proposal to amend Rule 292, 
and substitute two proposals to be voted on 
Feb. 20, increasing the differentials on soybeans 
tendered on contract. No. 1 and No, 2 will go 
at contract price and No. 3 yellow at 4c dis- 
count. Both proposals are similar, effective Feb. 
ZA except Proposal No. 1 requires the designa- 
tion “new” on contracts for delivery prior to 
Oct. 1, 1942, 


INDIANA 


Amo, Ind.—The Amo Milling Co. recently 
installed a new leg to handle bulk feeds. 


Elwood, Ind.—Purchase of a new seed cleaner 
is contemplated by Kiefer Feed & Supply Co. 

Pittsboro, Ind—N. A. Wall & Son have in- 
stalled a Western Combination Corn Sheller 
and Cleaner. 

Hemlock, Ind—The Hemlock Grain Co. has 


replaced the old hammer mill and motor with 
new larger equipment.—A, E. L. 
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Sims, Ind—The Gartin Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a new feed mixer and motor.—A. E. L. 

Arcadia, Ind—The Farmers Co-operative Co. 
will install a new hammer mill. 

South Wanatah, Ind—The Farmers Grain & 
Lumber Co. has built a new coal shed and 
warehouse.—A. E. L. 

Clayton, Ind—Forrest Blaster is installing a 
new leg and head drive. operated by a totally 
inclosed motor.—H. H. H. 

Franklin, Ind—John H. Hunt, 66, manager 
of the Greenwood Grain Co. for the past eigh- 
teen years, died at his home here -—W.B.C. 

Malden, Ind.—The Porter County Farm Bu- 
reau has completed its new office and feed ware- 
house and installed a new truck scale—A. E. L. 

Purcell Station (Vincennes p. o.), Ind—AI- 
bert M. Oexmann is contemplating the erection 
of additional storage facilities at his elevator.— 

Portland, Ind—O. T. Finch & Son adopted 
this new firm name. This firm is installing a 
new two-ton feed mixer and grain cleaner.— 
AE 1s: 


La Otto, Ind—A coal car jumped the track 
near the La Otto’ Grain Co. elevator recently 
and, striking the elevator, did considerable dam- 
age to the structure. 

Lizton, Ind—The Lizton Grain & Lumber 
Co., headed by R. F. Shahan, recently installed 
a 20-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale with 26 ft. deck 
and type-registering beam. 

Sharpesville, Ind—The Sharpesville Grain 
Co. recently painted the elevator with aluminum 
paint; a new driveway and cob house will be 
completed next spring.—A. E. L. 

Fortville, Ind—The Fortville Grain Co., 1o- 
cally managed by C. Keys, has insta:led a new 
16-inch special Papec Hammer Mill, with 75- 
h.p. motor and multiple V-belt drive. 

Topeka, Ind—Frank Bevington, manager of 
the Wolf Grain Co., reports the biggest busi- 
ness in the company’s history as a result of the 
many improvements recently made at the plant. 

Bourbon, Ind.—George Williamson, man- 
ager of the Bourbon Elvtr. & Feed Mill, has 
been recalled to U. S. service. Ilo Stackhouse 
is in charge of the elevator during his absence. 


McGrawsville, Ind—The Ralph Overman ele- 
vator has installed a ton capacity Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer with motor drive. The 
roof was raised to make room for the new 
equipment. 


Chesterfield, Ind—Leslie H. Biddinger was 
host to a group of managers and employees of 
the Goodrich Bros. grain company recently. 
The next meeting of the group will be held in 
March at Summitville. 


Wheatland, Ind—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed a storage building of the Wheatland 
Grain:Co. early Jan. 21. The 30x60 ft. structure 
was used for storage of salt and fertilizer. Vance 
Whalen is manager of the elevator. 


Cicero, Ind—The Farmers Co-operative Co., 
managed by Carl Buzan, is doing the finishing 
work on the grinding room in which it installed 
a Blue Streak Hammer Mill last fall at the 
same time that it erected a double garage for its 
trucks. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind—S. W. McMillen, sec’y- 
treas. of the McMillen Feed Mills, Inc., ad- 
dressed members of the Quest Club recently, his 
subject, “New Products from Agriculture.” He 
said development of new products of agriculture 
means a safer economic future. 
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New Ross, Ind—The New Ross Grain Co. 
this spring will install a new 20-ton Fairbanks 
Truck Scale with 34x9 ft. deck, Mgr. D. Harris 
reports. Installation will be accompanied by at 
least partial rebuilding of the office, a sales and 
display room being incorporated in the plans. 


Pendleton, Ind.—What can we expect in the 
future on corn trucked here from the producing 
district in western Indiana and in Illinois? Will 
the truck traffic cease? Will we return to ship- 
ping in carloads to satisfy our feeder demand? 
Farmers buy direct from the truckers in spite 
of the risk—Frank Ayers of Pritchard & Rafert. 


Pendleton, Ind—Frank Ayers, local manager 
for Pritchard & Rafert, has bought a seed 
germinator. Principal purpose is to germinate 
grass seeds purchased by the company, but he 
expects to give the device heavy service testing 
seed soybeans for the farmers of his community. 
soybeans, he says, are not 
germinating satisfactorily. 


Lawrence, Ind.—The office and show room of 
Lawrence Coal & Grain Co. is still in the proc- 
ess of being finished on the inside with ply- 
wood. The company’s elevator, gutted by fire a 
year ago, has been rebuilt in its old frame, and 
modernized with hoppered bottom bins, and a 
new feed mill addition. Final touch will be the 
plywood lining of the. combination office-show 
room. 


Leroy, Ind.—Ralph Kaufman, a former em- 
ployee of the McMahan Seed Co.’s Crown Point, 
Ind., store, has purchased an interest in the 
W. H. Aiman elevator and enters the business 
as a partner of W. H. Aiman who has operated 
the elevator for many years. Mr. Kaufman has 
recently been connected with the Northwest 
Milling Co. in Chicago since leaving Crown 
Point. He will take over his duties here about 
March 1. 


Lafayette, Ind—Indiana farmers will need 
more than a 50 per cent increase in the supply 
of soybean seed over that of 1941 in order to 
plant the increased acreage of soybeans to meet 
the war production goal, as recently offitially 
announced. This increase in production is 
necessary to help make up the deficiency caused 
by the decrease of imports from the Philippines 
and East Indies, explains the Purdue Univer- 
city agronomy department. 


Greenwood, Ind.—John Hunt, manager of the 
Greenwood Grain Co., who has been ill since 
last. July, suffered a setback recently and was 
again confined to his bed.’ He had been able 


to be out some and had visited his office but - 


was unable to return to work. He is suffering 
from a general run-down condition. Carl Suc- 
kow, one of the owners of the Suckow Milling 
Co., which operates the grain concern, has been 
in charge at the office during his absence. 


Clermont, Ind.—The 6,500-bu. cribbed and 
iron-clad elevator and feed mill of Don J. Good, 
on Highway 34, is practically completed and in 
operation. The plant operates without benefit of 
a railroad side track in most part, grain shipped 
by rail being loaded thru a hopper and blower 
on a side track several blocks distant. A com- 
bination warehouse, salesroom and office with 
brightly lighted show windows facing the high- 
way, is slated for ‘early construction at the 
elevator. 


Hobbs, Ind.—Extensive improvements are un- 
der way by the Hobbs Grain Co., run by Frank 
Ackles. Ear corn cribs attached to the elevator 
have been converted into four hopper-bottom 
overhead bins of 1,000 bus. capacity each to raise 
the total capacity of the plant to over 13,000 
bus. Delivery has been taken on a new 125-h.p. 
Cummings Diesel Engine to give the company 
two of these maehines. On order are a new 
314-ton horizontal feed mixer, a new hammer 
mill, and a new 20-ton truck scale, and another 
receiving sink is being built. When the job is 
done the company will have two hammer mills. 
two mixers, two diesel engines, three legs and 
greatly.extended feed warehouse space in opera- 
tion. 
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Greensburg, Ind—Galen G. Groves, formerly 
manager of the Millersburg Equity Exchange 
Co., Millersburg, O., is now general manager 
of the Tree City Feed Mills, Inc., independent 
corporation that is retail outlet for Master Mix 
feed and Allied Seed Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS LETTER 


G. A. Pritchard has succeeded the Indianapolis 
Grain Co., Inc., his offices“in the Board of Trade 
building. 

The Evans Milling Co. recently purchased a 
hammer mill complete with motor, drive and 
crusher from the Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 

Miss Eva True, assistant secretary of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association, who has been 
in the hospital for several weeks, is now back 
home and hopes soon to return to the office. 
She deeply appreciates the many flowers sent 
her in the hospital. 


IOWA 


Osage, Ia—H. L. Shankland has opened a 
new feed store here: 


Onawa, Ia—The Hlinois Central Elvtr. Co. 
has installed a new Fairbanks Scale. 

Storm Lake, Ia.—A group meeting of Quaker 
Oats Co. managers was held here Feb. 4. 

Wiota, Ia—F. P. Waters, local grain dealer, 
has been confined to his home, ill of influenza. 


Bigelow, Ia.—The Farmers Elevator is being 
remodeled and a new grain cleaner is being 
installed. 


Anthon, Ia—Jack Gibson is new assistant to 
Sam Reynolds, local manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

Laurens, Ia—The Farmers Trading Co. re- 
cently installed a new hammer mili, driven by 
a diesel engine. 

Fayette, Ia—Wilbur Bell recently installed : 
ball bearing Standard Cleaner, purchased from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Blencoe, Ia—John Hendricks has resumed his 
duties at the Farmers Elevator after several 
days’ absence because of illness. 

Sac City, Ia—Bob Hink is new manager of 
the William Mill & Elvtr. Co. elevator. He has 
had 22 years’ experience in the elevator busi- 
ness at Ida Grove and is especially qualified for 
the position. 
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Ventura, la—Walter Leonard, manager of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co., recently resigned his 
position due to ill health. His successor has 
not been chosen.—A. G. T. 

Garner, Ia.—Sales made by the Farmers 
Co-op. Society here in 1941 totaled $402,000.00. 
Net profit was $28,640.94 which speaks well for 
Mer. Fred Steiff—‘Art’? Torkelson. 

Denison, Ia—Tenhulzen & Son are building 
a feed mill adjacent to their hatchery. The new 
building will house feed» grinding and mixing 
equipment and storage bins for grain. 

Hartford, Ia—An elevator owned by the 
Hartford Grain Co. and leased to Francis Max- 
well was destroyed by fire recently together with 
10,000 bus. of government sealed corn. 


Clarence, Ia—Fred Jurgensen of Cedar Rap- 
ids recently was appointed manager of the 
Clarence Co-op. Co. to succeed Marvin Schill- 
ing, who resigned to go farming.——Art Torkel- 
son with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Sheldon, la—Joe Brandenburg of Rushmore, 
Minn., has purchased the Rustic Mill from Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Hanspeter, former proprietors, 
who will leave Feb. 15 for Uvalde, Tex. Miss 
Virginia Brandenburg is in charge of the mill as 
manager. 


Green, Ia.—Albrecht Hatchery, operators of a 
feed mill, recently added a gable roof to its 
office and increased the space to 15x25 ft. The 
driveway has been lengthened and widened two 
feet and a 16x38 ft. warehouse has been added 
to the mill. 


Morrison, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. direc- 
tors voted a 10 per cent dividend payable Jan. 
20. Herman R. Stock, who has managed the 
elevator for the past 22 years, has paid divi- 
dends for 19 years that run from 5 to 10 per cent. 
—Art Torkelson. 


Ft. Dodge, Ila—Leo Delamore who succeeded 
Ed Dwyer (deceased) at the Fort Dodge Grain 
Co., recently closed his office and joined Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. Christensen Grain Co. has taken 
over his location in the Snell Bldg. and is now 
located there-—A. G. T. 


Clear Lake, Ia—Willis Miller was recently 
appointed manager of the Farmers Co-op. Co. 
to succeed J. V. Bohning, retired. He formerly 
was assistant and had accepted a position at 
Clarence, Ia., which he declined in favor of the 
Clear Lake opening.—A. G. T. 


Havelock, Ia.—Clarence Hotovec, who had 
charge of the Quaker Oats Co. elevator in 
Anthon during the illness of Mgr. Sam Reynolds, 
and has been assisting Mr. Reynolds while he 
regained his health, has been transferred to the 
local Quaker Oats Co. elevator as bookkeeper. 


Clare, IJa—E. L. Carter was-fecently ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. to 
succeed Leo Delamore who has enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy and is now at the Great Lakes 
Training Station. Carter formerly was at Jol- 
ley, la—Art Torkelson of Lamson Breas. & Co. 


Avoca, Ia—Frank La Sourd of Denison is 
a new employee at the Farmers Grain, Feed & 
Oil Co.’s oil station, succeeding George Peters 
who will be employed as miller at the company’s 
mill. The company recently completed a re- 
modeling program to make room for storage 
of manufactured feed. 


Des Moines, Ia—H. B. Carson of Des Moines 
was re-elected president of the Mill Owners’ 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Iowa at the recent 
annual election. L. K. Sharp was renamed sec’y ; 
C. M. Reed, Guthrie Center, Ia., was elected 
vice-pres.; John Wise, Des Moines, treas.; J. E. 
Robb, Des Moines, ass’t sec’y. 

Cleghorn, Ia—Old timers in the grain busi- 
ness will remember Sam H. Lassen who quite 
a few years back managed the Farmers Co-op. 
Co. elevator and also traveled for the Farmers 
Elevator Managers Ass’n, who was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Farm Credit Board at 
Omaha. He is now a livestock feeder from 
Anroraos:—Ac GL. 


Lynnville, Ia—C. E. Russell was rehired as 
first man and Carl McMains as assistant at the 
annual meeting of the Farmers Elevator held 
Jan. 24. 


Carroll, Ia—At the recent annual meeting oi 
the Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. stockholders, 
L. 1), Chambers was retained as manager of the 
elevator. A six per cent dividend on all stock 
was declared. 


West Liberty, Ia—George F. Schafer, 64, 
well known grain operator, died Jan. 24 after a 
three months’ illness. Mr. Schafer operated a 
grain and lumber business at Wapello befcre he 
purchased the Schafer Grain Co. elevator here 
in 1917. He had been associated in the elevator 
operation with his son, Mark H. Schafer, until 
ill health prevented his active participation in 
the business. 


Des Moines, Ja—O. E. Heider of Arcadia, 
N. K. Anderson, Thompson, and Jens G. Thue- 
sen, Cedar Falls, were re-elected to three-year 
terms as directors of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa at the annual convention held 
here Jan. 21-23. They, with six other directors, 
re-elected Oscar Heline, Marcus, pres.; William 
H. Yungclas, Webster City, vice-pres., and Don 
E. Edison, sec’y, of the ass’n. 


Eddyville, Ia—James G. Steel, for the past 
fifteen years with Frank Hoose & Co., has 
opened a feed store with his sons as partners. 
The firm will operate under the name of Steel 
& Sons Feed Co., and will manufacture a feed 
for poultry and livestock, as well as carry a 
complete line of feeds and minerals for all 
poultry and livestock. New grinding and mix- 
ing equipment were installed in the building 
a North Second St. occupied by the new 
rm. 


Griswold, Ia.— Orlo Perdue, 14, narrowly 
escaped death at the Wilfred Bates elevator Jan. 
24 when he slipped from the top of a bin into 
about 3,000 bus. of shelled corn in process of 
being unloaded. The boy was watching the 
unloading from a government bin, his father, 
Claude Perdue, being one of the employees en- 
gaged in the task. Noting his son’s disappear- 
ance from the top of the bin, Mr. Perdue went 
to investigate and saw only the top of the 
youth’s stocking cap visible in the corn. Quickly 
he stopped the machinery and called help. Men 
with axes slashed the sides of the steel bin to 
spill the corn, and rescued the boy, unconscious 
but apparently little the worse from the ex- 
perience. 
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Lafayette (Alburnett p. o.), Ia—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co..of which M. M. Strait is 
manager, Clarence Helbig was appointed assis- 
tant manager. The local house is a branch ot 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. of Alburnett, Mr. Strait 
also being manager of the latter elevator. 

Taintor, Ia—The Taintor Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co.’s 20x40 ft. office was gutted by fire Jan. 12 
Along with all furnishings and equipment a 
valuable collection of guns and ammunition kept 
in the office by Mgr. Vern Wehrle was de- 
stroyed. Office records were saved. A can of 
oil on top of the office stove exploded as Mr. 
Wehrle and Keith Anderson were lifting it off. 
lames spread rapidly but the men and Miss 
Viola DeJong, bookkeeper, who also was pres- 
ent, escaped injury. The office will be rebuilt. 


KANSAS 


Grainfield, Kan.—Stewarts Grain Co. recently 
installed a Steinlite Moisture Meter at its ele- 
vator. 

Haven, Kan.—General Mills is erecting a 50x 
50 ft. building near its new elevator, to be used 
for feed storage. Lloyd Dow will be in charge. 

Dodge City, Kan—The Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Ass’n will hold its spring con- 
vention here May 11 and 12, with headquarters 
at the Lora Locke Hotel. 

Wichita, Kan.—Lon H. Powell, president of 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., was re-elected 
vice-pres. of the Associated Industries of Kan- 
sas at the annual meeting held recently at To- 
peka. 

Irving, Kan—Paul Smerchek painfully in- 
jured a finger on his right hand when the mem- 
ber was caught in the screw conveyor of the 
feed mixer. Six stitches were required to close 
the wound. 

Climax, Kan—Lynn Hurd recently resigned 
as manager of the Arnold & Colyer Grain Co.. 
a position he held for the last six years, and 
has been succeeded by Gilmore Jolly. Mr. 
Hurd is moving to Augusta. 

Fowler, Kan.—The Fowler Equity Exchange 
will build six additional bins at its elevator, in- 
creasing its storage capacity to 480,000 bus. 
Construction is expected to be completed by 
harvest time providing the necessary material 
can be procured, The company recently in- 
stalled a new alfalfa meal and feed grinder at 
the elevator. 
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Oxford, Kan—The Oxford Milling Co. ex- 
perienced some difficulty recently in getting 
sufficient power for operation of its plant when 
the water was low because of a 20-ft. break in 
the big dam, caused by the ice and extremely 
cold weather. It was possible to grind feed but 
not to run the mill at the same time. 

Bonner Springs, Kan.—Work is underway on 
the new alfalfa plant to be located in Johnson 
County. Dewey Howard, general manager of 
the company, is supervising the work. Mr. 
Howard stated the entire mill and structure at 
St. Paul, Kan, will be dismantled and brought 
to this community. The plant will be operated 
by gas. It is expected to have the plant ready 
for the spring cutting. 

Cherryvale, Kan.—The mill and _ elevator 
property of the N. Sauer Milling Co., which 
has been in receivers’ hands for the last eight 
months, were sold at public auction Jan. 31 to 
the Bowersock Mill & Power Co., Lawrence, 
Kan., for $25,500. Transfer of the property 
awaits formal approval of the sale by the fed- 
eral court. The plant includes a 600-bbl. mill, 
housed in an iron-clad wooden structure, a 
125,000-bu. concrete elevator, a wooden crib 
elevator of about 75,000 bus. capacity, and a 
large warehouse and power plant. The elevator 
is under lease to the Carthage (Mo.) mill of the 
National Biscuit Co. Sale of the country eleva- 
tors of N. Sauer Milling Co. to the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, was reported by the Jour- 
nal several months ago. Bowersock Mills & 
Power Co. will operate the local elevator as a 
wheat storage subsidiary for the company’s mill 
at Lawrence, and the mill will be held in re- 
serve for possible future operation. C. S. 
McGinness, former president and manager of 
the N. Sauer Milling Co., now is manager of 
the Carthage (Mo.) mill operated by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. of New York. 


LOUISIANA 


Lafayette, La——The Kimbell Diamond Mill- 
ing Co. has opened a branch warehouse and 
office here, with D. B. Chase as branch man- 
ager, and will deal in wholesale of milled prod- 
ucts and food products of the KB line. 


MARYLAND 


Salisbury, Md—The Berlin Milling Co. re- 
cently purchased a sheller, motor and drive, and 
complete elevator leg from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 

Easton, Md.—The 50,000-bu. granary of J. 
McKenney Willis & Son was destroyed by fire 
early Jan. 23. About 30,000 bus. of wheat and 
corn were lost in the blaze. Tin covering the 
wooden building concealed the flames until they 
had gained considerable headway. 

Baltimore, Md.— Gustav Herzer, Jr. was 
elected president of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual meeting held Jan. 28. 
Other officers named were: J. Adam Manger, 


vice-pres.;° James . B. Hessong,  sec’y-treas.; 
Howard G. Disney, ass’t sec’y; executive 
com’ite : Edward Netre, chairman; Frank J. 
Otterbein, vice chairman; Robert D. Sinton, J. 
George Oehrl, William B. F.- Hax. , 
MICHIGAN 


Mich.— The Snover Co-operative 
sustained a small loss from recent 


Snover, 
Elvtr. Co. 
high winds. 

Baroda, Mich—Myron Miller, owner and 
manager of the Baroda Farmers Exchange, has 
completed construction of a cement block build- 
ing across the street from the feed store. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 


- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MILL FEEDS — FEED PRODUCTS — ~- "BY-PRODUCTS 


Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Yale, Mich.—The Yale Elvtr. Co. is a co- 
sponsor of a dinner and afternoon program in 
the Yale high school auditorium Feb. 11 to 
which farmers and their wives were invited. 

St. Clair, Mich—Operation of the city flour 
mill will be discontinued and the building con- 
verted into.a storage building. James O’Mara, 
who had rented the mill from the city, sus- 
pended business as reported in the last issue of 
the Journal. After the war the building will be 
razed. 

Kawkawlin, Mich—Bay Elevators, Inc. has 
been incorporated. The company purchased the 
properties of the bankrupt Consolidated Grain 
Co. last September at auction from the Bay 
Trust Co., Bay City. The properties include 
elevators here and at Linwood, Pine River and 


Turner. The new company was capitalized at 
$100,000. Its headquarters will be at the 
Frutchey Bean Co. plant, Saginaw, Mich. 


George McIntyre of Saginaw is president; vice 
pres., Alfred Sabourin, Saginaw; treas., Rich- 
ard Walsh, Bay City; sec’y, Miss Irene McIn- 
tyre, Saginaw. A. D. McIntyre, a director of 
the company, has been appointed manager of the 
four elevators. 


MINNESOTA 


Bigelow, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator is being remodeled and a new grain 
cleaner installed. 

Lake City, Minn—The Farmers Elvtr. Co 
has installed a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer, ton capacity, with motor drive. 

Clarkfield, Minn. — The Clarkfield Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., recently installed a new large- 
capacity cleaner in its east elevator, to take 
care of the large volume of spring cleaning 
expected. 
of Dodge 
Center, has he the Hayfield Elevator. 
John Sepin, who has been second man at the 
Dodge Center elevator, will be the new manager 
of the local plant. Virgil Peterson formerly 
was manager of the elevator. 

Alexandria, Minn—Arthur D. Johnson, 44, 
manager of the Johnson Bros. Feed & Grain 
Co., was killed in an explosion of a hammer 
mill which he was operating. Johnson 
served as temporary sec’y of the Northwest 
Retail Feed Ass’n when it was organized. 

Bricelyn, Minn. — The truck grain buyer 
license of Adolph Seebold of LaCrescent, Minn., 
has been revoked by the state railroad and 
warehouse commission. It is alleged that sev- 
eral of his checks have been no good, and the 
surety corporation has been ordered to pay 
$1,840 to cover unpaid checks. The local Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. is said to have had $701 coming 
to it. 

LaCrescent, Minn.—Ernest L. Halse has filed 
suit in district court at Decorah against the 
LaCrescent Grain Co., asking damages in the 
sum of $25,000 for the death of his daughter, 
Gertrude Clara Halse, as the result of injuries 
sustained the night of Feb. 1, 1940, when the 
car in which she was a passenger, stalled on 
the highway, was hit by a truck of the defendant 
company. A previous suit involving the same 
accident was dismissed because of a technicality. 


DULUTH LETTER 


Ely Salyards, retiring president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, was named a director at the 
special election held Feb. 3, taking the place of 
Kilmer S. Bagley, who resigned upon being 
elevated to vice-pres. Three other new direc- 
tors are W. R. McCarthy, W. J. McCabe and 
W. W. Bleecher.—F.G.C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The GRD EALERS JOURNAL 


The Duluth Grain Commission Merchants 
Ass’n held its annual election Jan. 27 and re- 


elected R. G. Sims, pres., and John McCabe, 
vice pres., for the year 1942. The Board of 
Directors, R. G.: Sims, W. J. McCabe, F. B. 


Mitchell, W. W. Bleecher, E. H. Woodruff was 
also re-elected to serve another year. 


All workers engaged in activities on the local 
water front will be required to obtain official 
identification cards with the opening of naviga- 
tion in the spring, Thos. H. Deegan, head oi 
the coast guard here and captain of the Duluth- 
Superior harbor, has announced. Application 
for cards are being taken now and when issued 
must be endorsed by officials of firm or com- 
pany for which the employee works, and re- 
turned to the coast guard head, together with 
two photographs of the employee. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


The Minneapolis chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents held its annual 
dinner party and dance at Freddie’s Cafe the 
evening of Jan. 31. There were 120 members 
and associates present. 


The many friends of Edward Hughes, assis- 


tant sec’y of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 


merce, will be pleased to learn that he is making 
some improvements in his battle against the 
paralytic stroke he suffered last summer. 


The annual party of the local chapter of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents was 
held Jan. 31. While this has been an annual 
affair for several years, this was the largest 
attended, and buoyed up by the “win the war” 
spirit the members and their ladies enjoyed a 
pleasant evening. 


Captain Louis C. Webster, 
the Northwest Country Elvtr. 
been ordered to Washington into active 
service by the war department. Captain 
Webster, in the army 29 years, was stationed 
in the Philippine Islands during World War 
I. He was loaned to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration by the United States 
Army in 1934 and stationed here as procure- 
ment officer in charge of purchasing seed 
grain in the government drought program. 
Finishing his work in 1935, he returned to 
Washington, D. C.,- as chief, subsistence 
branch, office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. In 1936 he was elected sec’y of the North- 
west Country Elvtr. Ass’n. 


sec’y-treas. of 
Ass’n, has 


MISSOURI 


Wakenda, Mo.—An electrical breakdown oc- 
curred in the local elevator of Ray-Carroll 
County Grain Growers, Inc. 


Norborne, Mo.— The Ray-Carroll County 
Grain Growers, Inc., reported an_ electrical 
breakdown, recently, at their elevator. 


Sikeston, Mo.—Murray Phillips, sec’y of the 
Scott County Milling Co., Jan. 27 at a meeting 
of the Optimist Club at Jackson lectured on 
South America, which he visited last year— 
Pua: 

Chillicothe, Mo.—A report vos business for the 
Farmers Produce & Grain Exchange, given at 
the annual stockholders meeting, showed a suc- 
cessful year and a six per cent dividend was 
voted.—P.J.P. 


Bellflower, Mo—Paul Arnold, who operates 
a feed store in this city, and Miss Reba Spires 
were married in Montgomery City, Jan. 22. 
They will make their home on a farm which 
the bridegroom purchased near here recently.— 
Palok, 


Mexico, Mo—A second amended answer and 
counter-claim was filed here Feb. 4 in Circuit 
Court by the W. W. Pollock Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. in the case of the Mexico Savings Bank 
against that company. The answers are on two 
counts, while the counterclaim asks $100,000 
actual and $100,000 punitive damages.—P.J.P. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Columbia, Mo.—The Boone County Milling 
Co., constituting a daily. market for farmers’ 
grain, is one of the oldest establishments in 
Columbia. Established in 1892, it has been 
greatly enlarged since then to fully occupy its 
present space.—P.J.P. 

St. Louis, Mo—Woodson K. Woods, 70, 
executive vice-president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., who had been connected with the concern 
since 1900, has announced his retirement on ac- 
count of ill health. He will retain membership 
on the board of directors.—P.J.P. 


Shelbyville, Mo.—Carlos Bradley, who has 
been manager of the Shelbyville MFA _ ex- 
change forthe past nine months will begin 
duties at the MFA Grain & Feed Co. in Kansas 
City on Feb. 15. As yet no one has been 
appointed to succeed Bradley at the Shelbyville 
exchange.—P.J.P. 

Mexico, Mo.—Board members and officers of 
the Producers Grain Co. were elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders. Emmett Mundy 
was re-named manager. Nelson Brown is as- 
sistant manager and bookkeeper. A four per 
cent interest on capital stock, and one per cent 
patronage dividend were declared.—P.J.P. 

Kansas City, Mo—The Kansas City Southern 
Elevator operated by the Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co. was damaged by fire recently, the blaze 
starting in the corn drier. The nearest fire hy- 
drant being across the railroad tracks, firemen 
removed ballast from between the railroad ties 
so that the fire hose ran under the rails and 
trains rolled by the scene without interference 
or delay. 


Malden, Mo.—The 7. F. Baker Co. grain 
elevator and cotton gin have been sold to J. E. 
Hunt and Dick Beall of Malden, who formerly 
were interested in the Stokes Gin Co. The 
business was sold because two members of the 
firm, Tom F. Baker, 3rd, and his brother, 
Ralph, are. subject to immediate military ser- 
vice. Their father, T. F. Baker, Sr., will de- 
vote his time to managing his farm near here — 
Pies , 

St. Louis, Mo.—Turner B. Morton, Webster 
Groves, Mo., has been appointed State Grain & 
Warehouse Commissioner for Missouri by Gov. 
Forrest C. Donnell. Mr. Morton, who is 55 
years of age, had been connected with Morton 
& Co. from 1907 to 1940, and has been a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange for 
the past 33 years. He succeeds J. W. Buffing- 
ton who has headed the grain inspection and 
warehouse department since July, 1939. 


MONTANA 
Froid, Mont.—George Hunter,. local manager 
of the Occident Elvtr: Co... who-has been 


suffering from intestinal hemorrhages, was taken 
to the hospital at Williston for treatment. 


NEBRASKA 


Mitchell, Neb.—A new gravity separator has 
been installed at the Chapman bean plant. 


Staplehurst, Neb.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
recently laid a new platform over its scale. 


Talmage, Neb.—William Peterson, 89, former 
operator of the Farmers’ Elevator, died Jan. 
28 in Los Angeles, Calif.—R. R. J. 


Manley, Neb.—Harry Haws recently resigned 
as manager of the Manley Co-operative Grain 
Co. elevator, and will engage in farming. 

Malmo, Neb.—Edw. Hormann was taken sud- 
denly ill at his elevator Jan. 26. His children 
were summoned from Lincoln and Fremont. 


Orleans, Neb.—Chas. Chandler is managing 
the Farmers Equity elevator, replacing Elmer 
Ott who took over operation of the Richards 
elevator.—R.R.J. 

Lincoln, Neb—Wnm. E. Sharp, 75, local busi- 
ness leader, died Feb. 1. He was once engaged 
in the grain business at Plattsmouth, Sutton 
and Saronville, and operated the White Line 
elevators between York and Hastings.—R.R.J. 


Peru, Neb. — The Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co. of Kansas City recently purchased 
the elevator of the Coatney Grain Co., Inc.— 
Rea. 


Omaha, Neb.— Hugo O. Wandel, veteran 
grain man, is a partner with Fred Parrot in the 
Midwest Grain Co., having succeeded the late 
John C. Ackerman. 


Polk, Neb—Carl Steelquist was renamed 
manager and William Naslund, assistant, at the 
recent annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Farmers Co-op. Grain Ass'n. 


Gibbon, Neb.—James R. Little, who has been 
operating the T. B. Hord Grain Co. elevator 
during the absence of his father, George Little, 
because of illness, was married to Miss Alice 
Gitt Jan. 15. 

Omaha, Neb.—Butler-Welsh Grain Co. has 
purchased the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. 600,000-bu. grain elevator “A” in South 
Omaha, which it has operated under lease for 
the past three years. 


wy 


Schuyler, Neb—The Schuyler Milling Co. 
will build a 20x48 ft. addition to its plant, to be 
used as an office and warehouse. The new build- 
ing will be of tile construction. 

Gordon, Neb.— The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Co. sponsored the showing of two techni- 
color sound pictures on farm chemurgy at a 
free entertainment at the City Hall the eve- 
ning of Jan. 27. Coffee and cookies were 
served following the program. 

Diller, Neb—Ben Hall, Sr., of Phillipsburg, 
Kan., has been named manager of the B. C. 
Christopher & Co. elevator, formerly known as 
the Farmers Elevator. He succeeds John 
Steiner. Mr. Hall formerly was in charge of 
the local A. O. Cooper Co. elevator. 


Brainard, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. of 
Brainard has changed its name to the Farmers 
Co-operative Co. of Brainard and its articles 
of incorporation have been amended, The changes 
were made to conform with the new state laws 
governing and affecting co-operative ass’ns. 


Here's 
All the New Material 
You Need for a 20 to 50% 


Increase in Elevating Capacity 


PaRRAY Me ee 


“These cups will carry 
about two times as much 
wheat as our old cups be- 
cause they can be run 


faster, and they do not 
back-leg . . . takes less 
power . . pulls these 
eups easily because of 


their shape.’’ 
Perry Evans, Manager 
Burlington Grain Co, 


‘Tore out one leg and 
put in a new belt and 
CALUMET Cups. Capac- 
ity was more than twice 
the previous capacity.”’ 

Melvin Peterson, 
Elevator Manager. 


ALUMET 


' VU. S. Patent 
No, 1944932 


Here is the way to improve elevating efficiency 
at little cost in spite of new machinery scarcity: 
Calumet Cups by their patented exclusive de- 
sign load fully and discharge completely at high- 
est belt speeds. 
spaced closer on the belt to produce the utmost 
in elevator capacity. They are welded cups of 
heavy gauge steel and therefore wear longer. 
Entirely smooth inside and out, they load and 
discharge with the least friction. 
our offer of co-operation. 


B. I. WELLER CO. 


Dept. GJ-2, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Calumet Cups can also be 


Read below 


Here’s How You Can Cash In 

Write us for our Guarantee 
Proposal. It outlines the in- 
formation needed to make an 
estimate of just how much 
increased elevating capacity 
we can GUARANTEED with 
Calumet Cups. It costs you 
nothing to find out. Write 
for our Proposal Blank Form 
No. 35. 
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Pleasant Dale, Neb—Alden McFadden, man- 
ager of the Pleasant Dale Co-op. Grain Co., 
gave an interesting talk on the subject of co- 
operation at the recent annual meeting held by 
stockholders of the company. Following the 
business meeting free motion pictures were 
shown. 

Fremont, Neb.—Soybean clinics sponsored by 
the Union Pacific, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, University Extension Service, Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Ass’n, Marr Soybean Mill, 
Danner Soybean Mill and Allied Mills, Inc., 
will be held Feb. 26 at North Bend at 7:30 p. m., 
and at Valley at 1:30 p. m.; Feb. 27 at David 
City, 1:30 p. m., and at Wahoo at 7:30 p. m., 
to which soybean producers of this area are 
invited. Other clinics will be held at Fairbury, 
Falls City, Pawnee City, Beatrice, Weeping 
Water and Raymond. Speakers will stress the 
use of only adapted varieties of yellow beans 
and seed sources; the need for thoro prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivation and harvesting; the 
danger of erosion when planted on hilly land 
unless contoured; the bad effects of feeding 
whole soybeans to livestock; soybeans’ use as a 
protein concentrate; and present and future 
markets. Speakers will include G. T. Webster, 
extension service agronomist; Harold W. Benn, 
Union Pacific agricultural agent; K. E. Soder, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific agricultural 
agent. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Castleton, Vt—H. M. Brown & Co. recently 
installed a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, 
ton capacity, with motor drive. 

Concord, N. H.—The Checkerboard Feed 
Store on Ferry St. was damaged by fire Jan. 19 
resulting from an explosion in a coal stove. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Yantic Grain Co. sus- 
tained considerable loss to stock when the 
sprinkler system on the top floor of the four- 
story plant broke Dec. 24. 


NEW MEXICO 


Clayton, N. M.—L. S. Wilkinson has re- 
opened the Bangerter Mill & Feed Co., the 
business to be known by the new name, Clayton 
Mill & Feed Co. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N. Y—Robert M. Doyle, formerly 
with the Glidden Co., Chicago, now is. asso- 
ciated with the Hendy Feed Co., Harold Hendy, 
president of the company, recently announced. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Easby, N. D.—Joseph Berklan, formerly of 
Park River, is new manager of the Peavey 
Elevators elevator. 


Mohall, N. D.—Edwin Erend, former second 
man at the Farmers Elevator, Cummings, has 
been made manager of the Gunderson-Hanson 
Elvtr. Co. 


- ees 
Yer Se anne 


How To Make BIGGER PROFITS 
with THE STEINLITE 


.. makes a complete moisture test in one 


Finley, N. D.—Slipping V-belts caused a 
small fire loss in the Finley Farmers Grain & 
Elvtr. Co. plant on Jan. 18. 


OHIO 

New Madison, O—The New Madison Grain 
Co, has purchased a new feed mixer. 

Grants, O—The Hogan Grain Co. recently 
installed a Steinlite Moisture Meter at its ele- 
vator. 

Montpelier, O.—The new. elevator of the 
Williams County Farm Buro Co-operative 
Ass’n opened recently with D. D. Clark as 
manager. 

West Union, O.—C. M. Mills has purchased 
the half interest of the firm of Shuster & Mills 
Milling Co. from the estate of the late John 
P. Shuster, former partner, and is now sole 
owner of the business. 

Harpster, O—The Harpster Grain Co. has 
completed installation of machinery in its new 
elevator. Included were an automatic scale, 
electric hoist, electric manlift, cleaner and mis- 
cellaneous equipment purchased from the Sidney 
Grain Machry. Co. 


Toledo, O.—Rolla J. Wendt, 64, formerly ac- 


tive in Toledo Board of Trade circles and 
formerly floor manager for C. A. King & Co., 
grain brokerage firm, died Jan. 19 in Toledo 
Hospital of injuries received recently when he 
was struck by an automobile. 


Archbold, O.—Elmer Lohse was drawn into 
a revolving shaft at the Aungst Grist Mill Jan. 
19 when his clothing caught as he was oiling 
the shaft. Tho alone, by desperate efforts he 
succeeded in freeing himself and, seriously in- 
jured, dragged himself downstairs. Summon- 
ing help, he was rushed-to the Wauseon hos- 
pital. 

Monroeville, O—George Parker recently re- 
tired from service with the Monroeville Co-op- 
erative Grain Co. after 17 years in its employ, 
and has been succeeded by Kenneth ‘McFarlin, 
former employee of the North Fairfield mill. 
Mr. McFarlin has had considerable experience 
in mixing feeds, and will act in that capacity at 
the local elevator. 


Fremont, O.—Vito Products, Inc., manufac- 
turers of alfalfa meal, will operate here the com- 
ing year. A building is being erected on U. S. 
Highway 20, on the site considered for this pur- 
pose last year, and will be ready for operation 
this summer Wilbert A. Parman, sales man- 
ager of Hayward, Inc., of Oak Harbor, opera- 
tors of the plant, has announced. 

Berlin Heights, O.—The Shinrock Elvtr. & 
Supply Ass’n at its recent annual meeting 
reported the largest volume of sales in the 
history of the company, it was an increase of 
57 per cent of 1940; A four per cent stock and 
a four per cent patronage dividends were paid, 
making a total of $10,276.21 issued to stock- 
holders and customers leaving an earned surplus 
of $16,907.99. 


minute. Can be used to great advantage in 
blending high and low moisture grains 
while loading out. Eliminates guess work 
and spotty cars. Let the Steinlite help you 
make grades that bring bigger profits. 


Write for information on our FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


(See Trade Reporting Bureau, Inc.) 
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Cleveland, O.—Theodore L. Wight, 84, former 


_ grain and flour broker here and in neighboring 


territory, died Jan. 22 at Lakewocd Hospital 
after a two-weeks’ illness. At his retirement in 
1919 he had been in the grain business for more 
than 40 years. His offices and stores, both 
wholesale and retail, had been at various times 
in Lakewood, Cleveland, old Dover Center and 
Berea. At one time he had a grain elevator on 
eld Center St. ; 

Kimball, O—The Central Erie Supply & 
Elvtr. Ass’n. with elevators here and at Prout 
Station, at its annual meeting reported a profit 
of $14,558.30 reauzed auring 1ly+1 as against 
$9,640.16 in 1940. Clifford Love continues as 
manager of the Prout Elevator and Elmer Ohle- 
macher will be the manager here. Following 
the business meeting the company entertained 
stockholders, patrons and their families at a 
get-together in the church parlors of St. John’s 
Evangelical Church, Oxford Twp. A program 
of, entertainment was presented and refresh- 
ments served. 


Marion, O.—Fire starting in a metal and 
concrete bean drierin one of the compartments 


of the Old Fort Mills, Inc.’s large storage bins 


Jan. 29 did about $2,000 worth cf damage but 
was kept from spreading to the storage bins 
filled with hundreds of tons of soybeans, by 
heavy re-inforced concrete walls.. Only minor 
damage resulted to the concrete structure and 
drying equipment, it was stated, and much of 
the beans. that were either burned or water 
soaked can be salvaged. Particles cf oil used in 
heating the beans in the drying process, too 
heavy for proper combustion, are believed to 
have seeped thru the burner and blown to the 
top of the drier and were ignited by intense 
heat. 

Bowling Green, O.—N. G. Bennett of Me- 
Comb and I. T. Kendall of Gibson City, Ill. 
have purchased the Mennell Grain Co. elevator, 
to take possession Feb. 15. Mr. Kendall will 
manage the plant. Mr. Bennett has been in the 
elevator business for the last 32 years. He owns 
the Prentiss Grain Co. (Leipsic p. o.), manages 
several farms, has an interest in the Deshler 
Live Stock Auction Co., and is president of the 
Ohio Farmers Grain Supply Co. and the Ohio 
Farmers Grain Corp. Mr. Kendall formerly 
was employed by Mr. Bennett at the Deshler 
Farmers Co-op. Co., and now is manager for 
the Central Soya Co., Inc., at Gibson City. The 
local plant will be modernized, a grinder and 
mixer will be installed for farmer custom sery- 
ice, and commercial feeds, seeds, etc. will be 
handled. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester, Okla—The Hardeman Milling 
Co. recently purchased a ton mixer with motor 
and V belt drive, and a corn cutter from the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Okemah, Okla—A _ storage building of the 
Creek Trading Co. and its contents of 100 
tons of hay and approximately 1,000 bus. of 
corn were destroyed by fire Jan. 28. 


Apache, Okla—The Apache Milling Co. is 
building an alfalfa processing milf on its prop- 
erty north of the lumber yard. Gas and elec- 
tric motors will furnish power for the mill. 


Custer, Okla——Guy Mosburg, 32, an employee 
of the Packard Milling Co. for the last five 
years, suffered an acute attack of indigestion 
while at work, recently, that resulted in his 
death several hours later. 


Tulsa, Okla—Burglars at the Cheerio Mill- 
ing Co. mill early the morning of Jan. 25 start- 
ed a fire that timely discovery prevented reach- 
ing serious proportions. The intruders ran- 
sacked the office and storage room, leaving a 
trail of burned matches scattered about. One 
of these matches ignited sacks in the storage 
room. A night watchman discovered the blaze 
which firemen extinguished before much dam- 
age resulted. Frank Foresman is the mill 
owner. 
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Oologah, Oklo—J. L. Mynatt is now handling 
hay and grain. He formerly operated the Orange 
Front Grocery. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Roy Bender, sec’y of © 


the Oklahoma Farmers Co-operative Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, recently was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive. 

Spiro, Okla—Dean Ramer of Oakland, Cal., 
has purchased the J. L. Chapman feed and grist 
mill. He will continue operation cf the busi- 
ness, Grant Rutledge remaining as attendant at 
the mill. 


Durant, Okla—The Stewart Milling Co. corn 

sheller plant was destroyed in a fire shortly after 
midnight Jan. 21. The building, with new ma- 
Pinerys restored after fire destroyed the plant 
in December, 1939, are a total loss. A quantity 
of corn was lest. Origin of the fire is undeter- 
mined. 

Kingfisher, Okla.—The safe at the Johnston 
Grain Co. offices was looted by thieves who 
broke into the place the night of Jan. 16, tak- 
ing approximately $24 in silver coin. Entrance 
to the office was gained by cutting out a window 
screen, breaking a pane of glass that allowed 
the window to be unlatched. 

Minco, Okla—Small buildings adjoining the 
grinding room of the Wegener Grain plant 
were destroyed by fire Jan. 26. The blaze, 
however, was extinguished before spreading 
to the main structure. Water damaged a quan- 
tity of feed stored in the grinding: room, 
but total loss was approximately $600, E. C. 
\Vegener, owner, stated. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Portland, Ore.—The Trianagle Milling Co. 
is building a $12,000 warehouse. 

Athena, Wash.—The Preston-Shaffer flour 
mill, which has been closed for repairs, resumed 
grinding Jan. 16. 


Mulino, Ore—Union Mills is building a 15x20 
ft. office at its mill, to be used also for handling 
retail trade. Alvin Fredericks is manager. 


Clarkston, Wash.—H. A. Conlee, of the Con- 
lee-Kemper Co., feed manufacturers, has pur- 
chased the residence home of Mrs. Letia Krugel, 


Clagstone, Ida.—J. C. Natwick recently traded 
his general store, hay and grain warehouse and 
residence for a 65-acre dairy ranch in the Foot- 
hill region, to Walter S. Chamberlain. 


Monroe, -Wash.—The Pacific Fiber Flax 
\ss’n has been incorporated with $100.000 capi- 
- tal stock by Ralph A. Raven, Fred W. Baum 
and Wm. A. Eastman..< S 


Portland, Ore—James A. FE lasadk: Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Merchants Exchange Jan. 
27. Edwin L. Cable was named vice-pres.; 
Floyd S. Roberts, Cargill, Inc., sec’y-treas.— 
gitar te 


Pasco, Wash—The Continental Grain Co. 
is constructing a 300,000-bu. addition to its 
elevator, increasing its total storage capacity 
at the location to 550,000 bus. Additional tanks 
for storage of petroleum products also will be 
built at once, it was reported. 


Walla Walla, Wash—The Intericr Ware- 
house Co., a branch of Balfour-Guthrie & Co., 
Ltd., has been closed, it is reported by Robert 
B. Franklin, its manager, who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s offices in Portland. He 
had been in charge since 1909.—F, K. H. 


Pendleton, Ore—lInauguration of the gov- 
ernment’s new wheat-for-feed program will 
make storage space available in the Pacific 
Northwest for eight million bushels of the 
1942 wheat crop, Edgard L. Ludwick, wheat 
loan supervisor for the Oregon AAA told 
Umatilla County growers. Ludwick warned 
that the storage situation will continue to be 
acute with 86,000,000 bus. of the 1941 crop on 
hand—F, K. H. 


Lynden, Wash.—The fiber flax program 
which included construction of a processing 
plant in Whatcom County has been abandoned 
because of inability to learn anything definite 
regarding priorities on machinery. 


Yakima, Wash.—Feed dealers of the Yakima 
and Kittitas valleys attended a district meeting 
in the Donnelly Hotel, Jan. 22. John Wilson, 
Seattle, executive sec’y of the Pacific North- 
west Feed Ass’n, met with the group. Priori- 
ties and results of government regulation were 
among the subjects discussed. 


Seattle, Wash—S. C. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent of the White-Dulany Co., the grain division 
ef the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., was elected 
president of the Merchants Exchange of Seattle 


Jan. 22. Clarence H. Carlander was elected 
vice-pres.; Wendell Turner, sec’y-treas. Six 
trustees were elected by the exchange at the 


meeting Jan. 17, 


‘Oakesdale, Wash.—The Federal Securities 
Exchange Commission has granted approval of 
the Inland Empire Pea Growers’ Ass’n’s plan 
for financing a pea processing plant, to cost ap- 
proximately $30,000, which probably will be lo- 
cated here. Thornton Hodges, president of the 
ass’n, is looking for a site and making prelimi- 
nary arrangements. 


Seattle, Wash—The Kelloge Sales Co. has 
moved into its new building, which includes both 
office quarters and extensive heated warehouse 
space. Trackage and facilities for unloading 
two cars simultaneously are among locational 
advantages of the structure, L. C. Hill, dis- 
trict sales manager for Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon, announced. 


Portland, Ore—Harry H. H. Brown, 40, 
president and acting manager of the Mark P. 
Miller Milling Co. and Terminal Flour Mills, 
died unexpectedly Jan. 28. He was stricken 
with a heart attack while at his work. Mr. 
Brown, well known to the grain and milling 
trade of the Pacific Northwest, had been with 
the above named firm for 17 years, coming here 
from Moscow, Idaho, nine years ago. 


Valley Grove, Wash.—Purchase of the Val- 
ley Grove Warehouse Co’s 150,000-bus. plant 
and plans to construct a 125,000-bus. elevator 
are announced by the Walla Walla Grain Grow- 
ers. Conversion of a portion of the Valley 
Grove warehouse into bulk grain storage suf- 
ficient to bring the Grain Growers’ capacities 
there to 225,000 bus. is planned also, accord- 
ing to A. Eugene Kelley, manager for the 
Grain Growers. Construction of the elevator 
at Valley Grove is expected to start at once. 
This property is located on the Union Pacific 
railroad eight miles north of Walla Walla— 
Tey Teele 


Spokane, Wash.—Bumper crops in the Inland 
Empire in 1941 made additional storage space 
imperative for wheat and other crops as part 
of the national defense needs. Warehouse and 
elevator construction included the following in 
the State of Washington: Grinnell, 100,000 bus., 
and Elberton, 65,000 bus., a total in the Garfield 
area of 750,000 bus.; Wilson Creek Union Grain 
& Trading Co., 75,000 bus.; Odessa, 100,000 
bus., $21,000; East. Omak, grain warehouse; 
Lacrosse Grain Growers, Tnc., 65,000 ‘bus. at 
Gordon, making a total of 500,000 bus.; Edwall 
Grain Growers, 100,000 bus. at Canby ; Brew- 
ster, 80,000 bus.; Milton-Freewater, 150,000 bus. 
for the Milton Elevator Co.; Athena pea ware- 
house, $35,000; Lapwai, 60, 000 bus. for private 
use; Hartline, Farmers’ Union Grain Co., two 
elevators of 35,000 bus. each, making a total of 
1,000,000 bus. for four grain companies; Pasco, 
new elevator for the Continental Grain Co.; 
Kennewick, 50,000 bus., for the River Terminals 
Co., with 390-ft. conveyor dock; Dayton, 150,000 
bus., $37, 784. At Central Ferry bridge over the 
Snake river, the Centennial Milling Co. pur- 
chased 1000-ft. frontage for elevators, ware- 
house and railroad spur. Inland Empire farm- 
ers will have larger acreage in epee and will 
build additional storage.—F. K. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Sharpsburg, Pa—Adolph R. Cubarney, doing 
business as the Main Street Feed Store, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy; sched- 
uled liabilities, $2,372.76, assets, $229.51. 

Coalport, Pa.—Eugene M. Perry and Frank 
\V. Perry, doing business as the Coalport Feed 
& Supply Co., recently filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. Scheduled liabilities shown, $8,- 
678.68 ; assets, $2,513.67. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Louis G. Graff was elected 
president of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia for the 13th consecutive term at the an- 
nual election Jan. 27. Other officers elected were 
Philip R. Markley, vice-pres.; Raymond J. 
Barnes, treas.; directors to serve two years, 
€. ae Bell; Stewart Unkles, David Mc- 
Mullin, Jr., Edward A Oescher, W. H. Robert- 
son and Cl ee IL Teebati 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hudson, S. D—Ed Larkin, 73, for 15 years 
manager of the Farmers Elevator until forced 
by ill health to retire, died at his home here 
Jan. 16. 


SOUTHEAST 


Mocksville, N. C—Mocksville Flour Mills, 
Inc., has been organized, capitalized at $100,000 ; 
to manufacture flour, meal and feed products 
of all kinds. 

Biltmore (Asheville p. o.), N. C.—Statesville 
Flour Milling Co. has purchased the 50x100 ft. 
warehouse it has leased here for the last six 
years and an additional lot 100x114 ft. on which 
it is planned to build additional warehouse space 
for the Asheville branch. 

Sanford, N. C.—Fire of undetermined origin 
practically destroyed a large building of the 
Sapona Mills, Inc., manufacturers of cotton and 
soybean meal and fertilizer, Jan. 11. The loss 
was estimated at approximately $75,000, with 
partial insurance. The building, of galvanized 
iron and brick construction, covered an area of 
140x40 ft., and was located between two other 
buildings used for the manufacture of fertilizer 
and for storage. These latter buildings were 
saved. 


TEXAS 
Sealy, Tex.—William Saha has opened a feed 
and hatchery store here under the name, “Bill’s 


Hatchery & Feed Store.” 

Gatesville, Tex.—Ray Hollingsworth has pur- 
chased the Preston Mill owned by Luther Pres- 
ton and will continue the business. 


Jarrell, Tex.—Fred M. Harrison has pur- 
chased a special mixer with motor and drive 
from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Amarillo, Tex.—J. Frank Triplett, assistant 
manager of the Producers Grain Corporation, is 
chairman of the Associated Producers & Dis- 
tributors of Texas, which organization is active- 
ly combating the itinerant trucker menace. The 
itinerant merchant measure to be introduced in 
the next session of the legislature by the Asso- 
ciated Producers & Distributors of Texas will 
require that the gypsy peddler operating in 
the state pay an annual license fee, furnish a 
surety bond to protect the public against fraud 
and ee iene of weights and quality, 
and carry public liability and property damage 
insurance on his vehicle. Farmers hauling agri- 
cultural products. produced by themselves are 
specifically exempted as are for-hire truckers 
and those operating to and from an established 
place of business. 


WISCONSIN 


East Troy, Wis.——The East Troy Feed Mill 
recently installed a new feed mixer and crusher 
for use in mixing concentrates with the feed 
when it is ground. 
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Downsville, Wis.—Jesse Phillips is operating 

a feed mill in the old elevator building. 

3eaver Dam, Wis.—The Beaver Dam Hemp 
Mill, property of J. L. LeRoy Farmer of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was damaged by fire recently. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for the 
month of February has been determined by the 
Finance Com’ite of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange at 5 per cent. 

Superior, Wis.—In salvaging operations un- 
der way at Elevator X for the fire and water 
damaged grain by the Brooks Elevator Corp., 
the wheat, corn, rye, barley and some flax is 
being offered for sale to be used as animal and 
poultry feed, at a price ranging from $12 to $18 
per ton at the elevator site, either truck or car 
loads. —F. G. C. 


WYOMING 


Alva, Wyo.—Ben Colvin was thrown against 
a skid at Schrum’s mill recently, while at work, 
and his breast bone was cracked. 


Concrete Country Elevator of 
Large Capacity 

In planning their reinforced concrete elevator 
the directors of the Co-operative Elevator Co., 
at Drummond, Okla., took pains to provide am- 
ple storage capacity which is now in demand. 

The four cylindrical bins have a driveway 
thru the center as shown in the engraving. The 
building is 110 ft. high, the storage capacity 
being 80,000 bus. 

The elevator leg having Calumet Nu-Hy 
Cups on a Goodyear rubber belt is driven by. a 
25-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Motor. 

An electric manlift, 10-bu. Richardson Auto- 
matic Scale, overhead truck lift and spouting 
of 14 and 16 gage steel were supplied by J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 

Chalmers & Borton also designed and built 
the concrete office, 16x34, with 8-ft., 6-in. ceil- 
ing. A clear vision bay window was provided 
for the beam of the 20-ton Fairbanks Scale, 
having a deck 9x34 ft. 

Manager C. H. Bennett has good shipping 
facilities over the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad, the next station northeast being the 
important railroad center of Enid, the county 
seat of Garfield County. 
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Crops produced by annual cultivation 
either growing or matured are distinct in na- 
ture from land on which they are cultivated, 
so that ownership of land under mortgage may 
be in one person, while title to crops is in 
another—Deadson v. Beaty, Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas. 144 S. W. (2d) 609. 


Tariff Governs Freight Rate.— A carrier 
may collect from shipper any undercharge re- 
sulting from carrier’s granting to shipper a 
lower freight rate on interstate shipment than 
required by tariff promulgated by Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and shipper may re- 
cover from carrier any overcharge.—St. L. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. v. Pollard. Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. 154 S. W. (2d) 9. 


Brokers.—Evidence was insufficient to 
sustain judgment for customer against brokers 
for loss resulting from fluctuation in corn 
market on theory that brokers failed to perform 
promise to notify customer of change in market 
price of corn. The Municipal Court of Chicago 
gave judgment for Stella Strassberg, but this 
was reversed on appeal.—Strassberg v. Lam- 
born, Hutchings & Co. Appellate Court of 
Illinois. 30 N. E. (2d) 795. 


Co-operative Tax Exemption.—The Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia held that 
the Rockingham Co-operative Farm Bureau, 
Inc., was not exempt from city license tax 
on its business of handling general merchan- 
dise, drugs, dry goods, groceries and household 
goods, classes of merchandise not covered by 
the Co-operative Marketing Act, under which 
the annual payment of $10 granted exemption 
from all license taxes.—198 S. E. 908. 


Title to Crops—On redemption of land 
from tax sale to state, redemptioner became 
entitled to all crops growing thereon, subject 
to rights of state’s tenant therein, and no rights 
thereto remained in state, so that redemptioner 
was entitled to money deposited with court 
clerk by tenant as proceeds of landlord’s share 
of grain crop grown on land by tenant after 
date of redemption—People v. List. District 
ae of Appeal, California. 109 Pac. (2d) 
376. 
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Carriers —Assuming carriers improperly 
charged shippers the interstate, rather than 
the intrastate, rate, the difference would be 
merely an “overcharge” for which an action 
at law brought by shippers against car- 
riers would lie, and such difference could 
not be made the basis of an award by the 
public utility commissioner of reparations under 
statute— Ore.-Wash. R. & Nav. Co. v. Bean. 
Supreme Court of Oregon. 101 Pac. Rep. (2d) 
230. 


Crop Mortgage.—In providing that a 
mortgage shall specify the property on which 
it is to take effect, the law does not require 
such a description as will serve to identify the 
property without the aid of parol evidence, was 
the finding of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
in deciding against the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration which sought as intervenor holding 
cotton producers’ notes to recover on cotton 
mortgaged to another—Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration v. Wells. 3 S. E. (2d) 642. 


Crop Liens.—In action by judgment credi- 
tor of lessee’s father for value of corn grown 
on leased land which was purchased by creditor 
at sheriff’s sale under execution and was sub- 
sequently sold by lessee to buyers who sold to 
grain company, when Appellate Court reversed 
former judgment for defendants with direction 
to enter judgment in favor of plaintiff for value 
of corn less two-fifths thereof being deducted 
for landlord’s lien against defendants, except 
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grain company, evidence disclosed that cred- 
itor purchased 1101 bus. of corn, and hence 
Circuit Court in rendering judgment, accord- 
ing to mandate of Appellate Court, properly 
computed judgment on such basis.—Tampico 
Farmers Elevator Co. v. 


| 


A hay grinder with four rubber tired 
wheels the same width as the inner wheels of 
the truck which towed it, without brakes and 
weighing between one and one and a half tons, 
ten feet long and éight feet high, having both 
a front and rear axle with no independent mo- 
tive power and the only function of its chassis 
being the conveyance and support of the hay 
grinder, was a trailer or vehicle within the com- 
mon and ordinary meaning of the words used 


in the exclusionary clause of an automobile 


liability policy. The court’s former opinion 
(139 Neb. 512, 297 N. W. 918) was held in 
error in holding to the contrary—Mofit v. 
State Automobile Ins. Ass'n. Supreme Court of 
Nebraska. 300 N. W. 837. 


‘“Workmen’s Compensation.—The Farmers 
Union Elevator Co., Hurley, S. D., had a side- 
line as representative of the John Deere Plow 
Co., and in the sale of farm machinery called 
on Alvin D. Sanborn to service the machinery, 
help in the office and make demonstrations, for 
which work settlement was made at irregular 
intervals of time at the rate of $1 or 75c an 
hour. Neither the company nor Sanborn kept 
any record of these payments. 
a new tractor Sanborn injured his right knee 
and his back. He was able, however, to do 
work on his 250-acre farm, thereafter. For 
the injury he made claim under the workmen’s 
compensation act, but the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota said the uncertain and specula- 
tive evidence regarding alleged employes earn- 
ings did not sustain award of workmen’s com- 
pensation, reversing the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Turner County. Mr. Stoddard, man- 
ager of the company, said in court: “It is just 
a guess. We never expected this or I would 
have had it in black and white.’ Under the 
law it is necessary to know the earnings, which 
are the basis for computing workmen’s com- 
pensation for injury—299 N. W. Rep. 258. 


Excess Damage: Much grain going into 
terminals is grading down on account of 
total damage or so-called “dead germ.” I 
recently talked to a miller who has had more 
than 25 years milling experience, and who 
had inspected samples that had graded in ex- 
cess of 20% “dead germ” which, in his opin- 
ion, would not be objectional from a milling 
standpoint. It seems to be a matter of opin- 
ion in judging between the slight difference 
of color in a live germ and a dead one. We 
would suggest dealers who have a car of 
wheat grading down on account of “dead 
germ,” satisfy themselves, that such wheat 
actually contains such damage, by ordering 
a federal appeal and at the same time (if in- 
spected in Kansas) ask the inspector to ob- 
tain. an official germination test as is pro- 
vided for in Section 34-119 of the Kansas 
Statutes. We have been told that some of 
this so-called “dead germ’? wheat seems to 
germinate satisfactorily; if so, it certainly 
should not be classified as total damage. Kan- 
sas has a law which your ass’n sponsored 
back in 1937 that enables you to obtain an 
official germination test on a car of grain or 
seed, after the test has been made at a labora- 
tory approved by the state board of agri- 
culture.—Sec’y J. F. Moyer, Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Ass’n. 


Walnut Grain Co. ° 
Appellate Court of Illinois. 27 N. E. (2d) 865. 
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John B. Hutson, pres. of the Gece ad- 
mits the corporation finds a car shortage in 
moving feed wheat. 

Control over all ocean-going merchant ship- 
ping was vested Feb. 9 in a new shipping ad- 
ministration, with Rear Adm. Emory 8S. Land 
as administrator. 

Duluth, Minn.—A few charters for tak- 
/ing wheat out at tle start of navigation next 
spring have been announced at 5%c per 
bushel.—F. G. C. 


Ogden, Utah.—Shippers are increasing the 
movement of intermountain wheat to escape 
the expected increase in freight rates. Dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 31 Ogden received 
141 cars of wheat. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The U. S. Supreme 
Court on Feb. 2 denied’ the petition of the 
Missouri River markets for a review of the 
decision denying them transit on grain, the 
decision of Jan. 5 standing. 


Duluth, Minn —Duluth grain and feed in- 
terests have been warned of the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates by rail, water and truck 
carriers and to draft contracts in such a man- 
ner to consider and guard against the ad- 
vance.—F. G.-C. ’ 


Halifax, N. S.—A reduction in the free 
storage period on grain in the elevator at 
‘Halifax to 20 days is planned by the Cana- 
dian National Harbors Board, but the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board contends this 
violates the government order prohibiting 
changes that make prices higher than those 
fixed in the ceiling. 

“Developments since the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor indicate possibility that 
American railroads may be called upon this 
year to perform an amount of freight service 
perhaps one-fourth greater than was per- 
formed in 1929,” stated Z. G. Hopkins, rep- 
resenting the Western Railways’ Committee 
on Public Relations. 


Omaha, Neb.—A half cent per 100 pounds 


reduction in grain shipping rates to Omaha 
and Council Bluffs from 16 western Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado towns was announced 
by the state railway commission Feb. 5. The 
order cuts rates at Chappell, Oltman, Lodge- 
pole, Colton, Neb., and Adrian, Ovid, Hilt, 
Dorsey, Red Lion, Marcolt, Tobin, Proctor, 
Powell, Colo.—R. R. J. 


Unprofitable branch lines totaling 1,509 
miles were abandoned in 1941, compared with 
1,299 miles abandoned in 1940 by the rail- 
roads of the United States. One entire line, 


the Wichita Northwestern, 99 miles, was the. 


second largest abandonment, the largest -sin- 
gle abandonment being that of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, 125 miles between An- 
tonito, Colo., and Santa Fe, N. M. 


Bagged grain delivery charges will be in- 
creased by the eastern trunk lines to lighters 
and all other vessels at all North Atlantic 
ports. The New York Produce Exchange 
and the North American Export Grain Ass’n 
signified approval of an increase of 34 cent 
per 100 lbs., effective some time after Mar. 
-1. The increase will include bagged- grain 
delivery charges of the New England rail- 
roads. 


Grain and grain products loading the week 
ending Jan. 31 totaled 47,629 cars, an increase 
of 481 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 17,122 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1941. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for 
the week of Jan. 31 totaled 32,147 cars, an 
increase of 642 cars above the preceding 
week, and an increase of 13.871 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1941. 


A decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the increased treight rates is 
expected by Feb. 20. 

Chicago, Ill—Three federal judges are 
hearing argument on the order by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Dec. 1 per- 
mitting the roads to increase their rates by 
as much as 8% cents a bushel on grain 
brought to Chicago on barges and reshipped 
east. The department of agriclture, two barge 
lines, and five grain elevator companies are 
lined up against the order and ask an in- 
junction to prevent its becoming effective on 
Feb, 22. On the opposite side are the Com- 
mission and six of the principal eastern rail- 
roads serving Chicago. Nuel D. Belnap, at- 
torney for the elevator companies, argued 
that if the order became effective grain pro- 
ducers who now market their grain in Chi- 
cago by barge from points as far distant as 
Kansas City will lose price advantages they 
enjoy because of the cheap water transpor- 
tation. He predicted that they will be com- 
pelled to ship their grain by railroad to other 
centers, thus depriving Chicago of a share in 
one of its major businesses. 


O. D. T. Not to Manage 
Railroads 


Speaking before the. National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners at Washington, 
Jos. B. Eastman, director of the O.D.T., said: 

The Office of Defense Transportation was not 
created because of what has happened in trans- 
portation, but to safeguard the future. Nor 
was it created to manage and operate the rail- 
roads or any other carriers. That task re- 
mains in the hands of the private owners. With 
a war to wage and win, ahead loomed the great 
load on transportation of a tremendous war pro- 
duction program, a host of difficulties growing 
out of shortages in critical materials, urgent 
storage problems, the strain of the movement 
of troops and munitions under 
changes in normal trends of traffic with super- 
loads on the transcontinental and Pacific Coast 
lines, diversion of traffic from sea to land as 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping was with- 
drawn, and great new problems in the transpor- 
tation of workers to and from defense plants. 
Transportation facilities are vital to the war 
effort. The responsibility to avoid any break- 
down in these facilities and keep them function- 
ing efficiently and effectively was on the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Office of Defense Transportation was 
created, I take it, to centralize this Government 
responsibility in the war effort for domestic 
transportation of all kinds, and to provide lead- 
ership, not only for the Government depart- 
ments which have functions relating to such 
transportation, but also for the various carrier 
groups. 


‘up a sound, rapidl 


rush orders, ° 
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Car Orders Controlled 


Effective Feb. 15 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the railroads, due to 
war emergency, to amend their tariffs to pre- 
vent “wasteful use of railroad equipment.” 

In the grain business a shipper will no longer 
be permitted to load a larger car than ordered 


. When supplied by railroad on an order for a 


smaller car. 

Shippers will have to wait until the railroad 
company furnishes a car of the size ordered, 
or pay freight charges on the basis of the mini- 
mum weights applicable to the car loaded. 

The order is due to the war emergency. 


Short-Haul Rail Rate Needed 
to Meet Competition 


Miles Gooding, manager of the Farmers Grain 
& Coal Co. at Frankton, Ind., who has built 
growing business thru ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule, and a progressive 
spirit always seeking new ways to extend the 
service of his institution, is retrenching slightly 
in the interests of National Defense, and the 
current campaign to Save Rubber. 

For instance, he no longer gives prompt and 
immediate delivery of a farmers order the mo- 
ment it is asked. ‘‘We’ll bring it out,’ he says 
“but we won’t bring it until we have a load 
out your way with which to return. Our trucks 
have to carry loads both ways now to save 
the extra wear and tear on tires and machines 
occasioned by making two trips where one 
will do.” 

Major matter of interest to him in this con- 
nection is finding carload freight rates that will 
enable him to ship in corn on a truck rate basis. 
“This is up with the railroads now,” he explains. 
“At present it costs lle per cwt. to ship corn 
into Frankton from the northern part of Indiana. 
If we send our trucks up after it, the cost is 
4c per cwt. This is too great a difference to 
allow us to ship in corn by rail and meet com- 
petition. The answer is a rail rate that will 
allow us to ship the grain in without losing 
trade.” 


Corn sugar and syrup may be mixed with 
cane and beet sugar by canners of fruits with- 
out so stating on the label, under tentative 
amendments to the Pure Food & Drugs Act 
promulgated by Federal Security Administra- 
tor McNutt. 

Increased incomes, and new taxes, are driv- 
ing farmers to check up on the amounts of 
grain they sell, and are turning elevators into 
bookkeeping stations for their farm custom- 
ers, comments K. M. Sowers of Boone Grain 
& Seed Co., Lebanon, Ind. “It is all a part 
of our service,” he adds. H. F. Scott of 
Kirtley Grain Co., at Whitestown, Ind., notes 
the same trend. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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RANDOLPH COMPANY 
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Madison, Wis.—The Standard Seed & Feed 
Co. has succeeded the Standard Seed Co. 

Jefferson, Ia—H. H. Turner has opened 
a seed corn store in charge of Delmar Van 
Horn. 

Crete, Neb.—Orville Booth has moved the 
Booth Seed House to a new location with 
more space. 

Omaha, Neb. —The Western Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n will hold its annual convention here 
Feb. 27 and 28. 

Columbus, Neb.—Geo. and Elsie Doll have 
formed the George Doll’s Seed & Nursery Co. 
with $25,000 capital stock. 

Shakopee, Minn.—The new seed corn dry- 
ing plant of Northrup, King & Co. has a ca- 
pacity of 330,000 Ibs. in 48 hours. 

Fort Calhoun, Neb.— The Reid-National 
Corn Co. has purchased a large garage build- 
ing for storage and distribution of hybrid seed 
corn. 

Boonville, Mo —Paul N. Doll, county agent, 
reports a shortage of good seed oats in 
Cooper County; and farmers who have any 
small surplus of good seed oats are urged to 
let the country elevator operator know. 


PROTECT 
YOURSELF! 


The only way you can be sure of 
procuring your requirements for 
1942 is to contract your seed corn 
acreage now. 


Since there will be a shortage of 
farm labor and a scarcity of 
acreage, independent crops will 
not be grown except on contract. 


Avoid disappointment. Contract 
now and we will plant against 
your order. 


Buy your seed corn from seed 
corn specialists! 


You can always depend on uni- 
formly excellent, Northern Ohio 
grown O & M Seed. 


Write Today 


The OzM SEED Co. 


~ Growers — 
Green Springs, Ohio 


Montesano, Wash. — The Montesano Feed 
& Seed Co. has been dissolved. 

Cook, Minn.—The Arrowhead Seed Plant 
is to resume operations Mar. 15 with a new 
manager in place of Palmer Gunderson, who 
was drafted. 

Hayti, S. D.— Hamlin County will have 
considerable of the new Rival wheat variety 
in 1942, 18 farmers having joined in the pur- 
chase of 444 bus. of seed. 

Babylon, N. Y.—Van Bourgondien Bros., 
with $75,000 capital stock, and Wm. Kroe- 
mer & Sons, Oyster Bay, with $400,000 cap- 
ital stock, have both been incorporated with 
Arthur L. Milligan of Babylon as agent. 


Enid, Okla.—Officers elected by the Okla- 
homa Seedsmens Ass’n-at the meeting Jan. 
14 and 15 at the Youngblood Hotel are 
pres., W. C. Orth, Tulsa; vice pres., Henry 
Ross, Chickasha; sec’y-treas. M. C. Mc- 
Queen, Kansas City, Mo. 


Columbus, O.— The agronomists of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station do not 
recommend the planting of Argentine alfalfa 
seed in the midwest. Tests of seed imported 
from that country have given erratic results, 
with yields definitely below those obtained 
from plantings of adapted seed. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Minnesota Seed 
Dealers Ass’n at its annual meeting elected 
the following officers: pres., Geo. E. Eggin- 
ton, Minneapolis; vice pres., E, W. Seldon, 
St. Paul; sec’y-treas., Leslie Edgerton, Min- 
neapolis; directors, C. A. Johnson, S. B. Fol- 
som, L. L. McCulloch, J. H. Withey, and J. 
B. Leveille. 

Bend, Ore.—Increasing the importance of 
Deschutes County as a seed-growing area is 
emphasized by the Oregon Seed Growers 
League, whose members declare that this famous 
Deschutes basin has won wide recognition as a 
clover seed area. J. E. Thompson of Tumalo 
has been named chairman of the weed control 
committee —F. K. H. 

Decatur, Ill—Growers are already seed- 
conscious and will use every precaution in the 
selection of their seed. In this connection, 
special emphasis should be given to yield, oil 
content and adaptability of soybean varieties. 
Such standard varieties as Chief, Illini, Dun- 
field, and Richland have been thoroly tried and 
tested, and have shown the best results ——Bald- 
win Elevator Co. 

Gridley (Butte County) Cal. — Forty-six 
thousand pounds of Ladino clover seed, 
valued at $26,450 were recently shipped by 
the California Ladino Seed Growers Ass'n. 
The consignment, said to be the largest ever 
shipped from the state, went to Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Hoag, clover grower, who operates a 
seed-cleaning plant near Gridley said the cur- 
rent price is 57%c per pound.—F.K.H. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—Seedsmen of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho met recently at the 
Marcus Whitman Hotel to take up the rela- 
tions of the seed trade with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in respect to the 
Austrian pea industry. Howard Hadley, chair- 
man of the seed committee of the Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n explained the 
work of the Oregon committee with the 
A.A.A. 
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Hastings, Neb.—Nicholas Bonahoom, doing 
business as the Bonahoom Seed Co. is de- 
fendant in a suit for $3,600 damages brought 
by General Mills, Inc., of Minneapolis, for 
failure to deliver 40,000 lbs. of alfalfa seed on 
contract at $21 per 100 Ibs. When delivery 
was refused the price had advanced to $30. 

Mt. Gilead, O.—A. B. Beverstock, doing 
business as the U. J. Cover Seed Co., has 
petitioned the court fora writ of mandamus 
compelling John T. Brown, state director of 
agriculture, to issue a seed license to his com- 
pany. Mr. Beverstock says that he was ad- 
vised by the director, Jan. 19, that if he would 
plead guilty to a charge of having violated the 
Ohio seed laws and pay a $100 fine, a license 
would be issued. : 

LaGrande, Ore. — Multitudinous problems 
involved in the production of Austrian winter 
pea seed were discussed at a meeting of 
county seed growers. Growers in attendance 
discussed crops, machinery for harvesting, 
and the problem of securing the bags used in 
the fields and for shipping the pea crop. 
Lawrence Jenkins, assistant crop specialist 


discussed the various angles of harvesting 


program and the developments to be expected 
in using old machinery.—F. Kk. H 


St. Paul, Minn.—Light oats may be used 
for seed if seeding rates are increased, ac- 
cording to the University Farm. It is recom- 
mended that after the light grain has been 
run thru a fanning mill to remove any oats 
which do not contain a seed it is a good idea 
to make a germination test. If the germina- 
tion is 90 per cent or better, seeding may fol- . 
low the normal rate based on weight. With 
lower germination it may be possible to use 
the seed, provided seeding rates are increased 
in proportion to the reduced. germination. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Maximum prices have been 
set on all varieties of seeds by N. Young, 
Dominion seed administrator, and Donald 
Gordon, chairman of the wartime prices and 
trade board. The basis is the 1941 seed cata- 
log prices. In the work of setting prices the 
government has the aid of E. D. Eddy, presi- 
dent of Eddy Seed Cleaners, Ltd., of Toronto. 
who has re-entered the service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Eddy was chief seed 
inspector for Canada for 8 years before start- 
ing his company 20 years ago. 

Denver, Colo.—The Colorado State Seed 
Council at its annual meeting Jan. 16 elected 
Bruce Thornton pres., R. E. Patterson vice 
pres., and Armin Barteldes sec’y. The out- 
look for adapted crop seed supplies was de- 
scribed by Dr. A. W. Robertson, state agron- 
omist, and Armin Barteldes. Stocks of alfalfa 
seed are one-third of normal. Sweet clover 
stocks are about 75 per cent of normal; white 
clover 80 per cent; meadow fescue, 60 per 
cent; orchard grass, 40 per cent; crested 
wheat grass, 80 per cent; brome grass, 80 per 
cent; western wheat grass, 40 per cent, and 
most other grasses about normal. 

Portland, Ore.— Glenn Ritchey of Hills- 
boro, Ore., briefly describes the’seed business 
of Oregon as a $10,000,000’ one. Every kind 
of seed is included in this picture now, even 
the common rye grass, which has been re- 
garded as a kind of poor relation, last year 
was one of Oregon’s three most important 
seed crops. It brought in $810,000. Hairy 
vetch was worth $1,630,000 and Austrian peas 
$1,335,000. Both are important in the federal 
program of rejuvenating worn-out southern 
soils with cover crops. Some time ago a num- 
ber of growers in various Oregon counties 
organized the Oregon Seed Growers’ League 
to help its members meet their many prob- 
lems, to secure information on cover crop 
seed prices and supplies.—F. K. H. 
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Mississippi Seed Law 
Enforcement 


Si Crowley, commissioner of agriculture, rec- 
ommends a tightening of the present seed law 
and an adequate appropriation for its enforce- 
ment. 

About 40 per cent of the state’s $5,000,000 an- 
nual seed business is inspected. 

The expense of the seed laboratory now ex- 
ceeds the appropriation by the legislature, leav- 
ing nothing for field inspection of seed and 
administration of the law, accotding to the 
commissioner. 

He charged that the present law is weak in 
many sections and lax in order to conform with 
the Federal Seed Act. 

Splendid co-operation has been given gen- 
erally by seedsmen and dealers to the law 
enacted in 1936, Commissioner Corley said, as- 
serting that better yields and less complaint of 
noxious weeds have resulted from the improve- 
ment of seed quality. 


Minnesota Hybrid Corn Yields 
of 1941 


In Extension Pamphlet No. 88 the University 
of Minnesota makes public the results of tests 
ot hybrid corn during 1941, and in addition the 
results for popular varieties over a period of 
three or four years. 

The tests afford a criterion on adaptation to 
locality, which is more important with corn. 

The trials last summer were the most exten- 
sive ever held in the state. Eleven plots were 
scattered over four maturity zones. The plot 
farthest north was in Clay County where corn 
must normally mature in 89 to 95 days. In all, 
167 varieties of corn were tested, most of them 
entered in the trials by commercial seed firms. 
The Minnesota and Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tions entered a number of their station hybrids. 

Of unusual significance to state growers is 
the fact that the early varieties have consistently 
yielded on a par with the later hybrids. The 
common belief that yields must be sacrificed 
with the reduction of the growing period is 
not supported by the Minnesota trials. 

lowealth AP during the four years ending 
1941 grown in three counties yielded an average 
ot 83.4 bus. Reid National 110 in three years 
in two counties yielded an average of 87.1. 
Pfister 274 yielded 848. Minhybrid 301 yielded 
63.7. Kingscrost D, 100-day, yielded 68 bus. 
Pioneer Hybrid 322 yielded 86.8. <A difference 
of less than 5 bus. is not significant. Much 
depends on locality, soil and weather. 

for example, Pioneer Hybrid 322 yielded 121 
bus. per acre in 1939 and only 69.7 in the same 
counties in 1941. Yet in 1941 in two other 
counties this variety yielded 110.1 bus. Iowealth 
A yielded 112.9 bus. in Nobles County in 1939, 
and 62 in the same county next year. 

On the John Daley farm west of Lewiston 
Towealth 16 yielded 116.2; Thompson 27, 114.9; 


Seed Movement in January 

Receipts and shipments of seeds at the va- 
rious markets during January, compared with 
January, 1941, in bus., were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Chicago 169,000 31,000 107,000 20,000 
Duluth 17,030 167,848 35,585 _ 10,811 
Ft. William 214,134 49,802 200,684 118,493 
Milwaukee PRR CP. 2 clan Rec’ | payee 3 
Minneapolis 1,292,200 476,000 310,800 71,400 
Superior 3,195 102,820 13,071 4,827 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson “RAR CLG 2 RUE ee 
Kansas City 88,200 130,200 268,800 80,400 
St. Joseph AMIS 8 Nata pete ea: 
St. Louis 54,600 36,400 i ied Oy 4 lla eye 
Wichita, 9 9... Shon, See. 1,300 
CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs, 1,824,000 496,000 1,071,000 203,000 
Milwaukee, Ibs. 60,000 428,000 385,908  ..... 
TIMOTHY 
Chieago, Tbs. 934,000 333,000 551,000 423,000 


Milwaukee, Ibs.156,000 129,000 366,130 


Thompson 45, 114; Master F101, 111.7; Master 
F106, 110.4; Pioneer 322, 110.1; Kingscrost 
KRI, 108; Reid-National 110A1, 106.8; Pfister 
266, 104.6 bus., all on the basis of 14 per cent 
moisture, tho the corn actually contained 32 per 
cent. 


Kentucky Seedsmen Elect 
Officers 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Seed 


Dealers Ass’n was held at the Kentucky Hotel . 


Jan. 16, and Dr. Price of the state department 
of agriculture spoke on the educational work 
of the department for young farmers. Dr. Price 
was elected an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation, 

Officers elected are: pres., Carlyle Jefferson, 
Louisville; vice pres., M. W. Abel, Lexington; 
2d vice pres., W. J. Askew, Georgetown, and 
sec’y-treas., W. Price Bunton, Louisville. 


North Dakota Seedsmen Meet 


At the annual meeting of the North Dakota 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n held at the Gardner Hotel, 
Fargo, Jan. 24, Jos. M. Heisler was re-elected 
pres., and Frank Novacheck of Moorhead was 
re-elected sec’y-treas. 

Seedsmen of Fargo and Moorhead entertained 
the visitors at dinner in the evening. 

The state department of agriculture was rep- 
resented by R. C. Hastings, E. W. Norcross and 
Lloyd Hanson, who said that growing plots in 
different districts will be used to show the rela- 
tive value of various types of forage crops. 

The A.A.A. program was explained. by Clar- 
ence Lambourn of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 


Outstanding Seed Growers 


B. W. Parsons of Hugoton, Kan., won the 
sweepstakes award with his Tenmarq wheat 
last fall at the Kansas State Fair; and now on 
Feb. 2 received the Pillsbury trophy and cash 
prize of $10 given by Philip W. Pillsbury. 

Peter Schirrick of Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
was awarded the Pillsbury trophy at the Minne- 
sota state seed show for the best wheat grown 
in Minnesota in 1941. His was a hard red 
spring of the Reward variety with test weight 
of 64.6 Ibs. 

John E. Snoeberger of Delphi, Ind., won the 
title of Indiana Wheat King and the Philip W. 
Pillsbury award for the best wheat grown in 
Indiana. He earned the crown at the state corn 
and small grain show of Purdue University. 


Food for Victory Films Free 


Wilmington, Del.—In the Food-for-Victory 
and the Victory Garden programs, seed treat- 
ment will aid considerably in insuring seed 
against decay, and in reducing damping-off and 
certain seed-borne diseases. With the scarcity 
of certain types of seeds and the substantial in- 
creases in cost of many seeds, insurance with 
treatment is well worth every penny spent 
for it. 

It has been suggested that it might be well 
in all publicity on the Food-for-Victory and 
Victory Garden programs containing instruc- 
tions for production, to include recommenda- 
tions for seed treatment. 

Best methods of seed treatment are described 
in descriptive crop pamphlets and the calendar 
card sent on request by the Bayer-Semesan Co. 
preparatory to the spring seeding. Grain men 
contacting groups of farmers in meeting halls 
will find the motion picture films prepared by 
the Bayer-Semesan Co. very helpful in provid- 
ing entertainment ,and instruction. These are 
one-reel, sound-on-film motion pictures. Each 
film runs about 12 minutes. Their titles are 
“Grain Thieves,” “Tall Corn,’ “Peruvian Gold,” 
“Black Scourge,” “Feeding the Multitude” and 
“Seeds of Prosperity.” 
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Wartime Controls Stop Exces- 
sive Speculation 


In his annual report covering the fiscal year 
July 1940—June 1941, to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, released recently, J. M. Mehl, chief 
of the Commodity Exchange Administration, 
said, extra work and improved controls in the 
markets for commodities important to the de- 
fense effort. together with increased margins 
on speculative transactions helped to cushion 
the shock of wartime impacts and keep price 
ranges relatively moderate. 

Fortunately from the standpoint of market 
stability, the report says, Congress added cot- 
tonseen oil, soybeans, lard, and other impor- 
tant commodities to the supervised list late 
in 1940. This enabled the Commodity Exchange 
Administration to set up market controls and 
safeguards against excessive speculation in vital 
defense commodities similar to those already 
maintained under earlier legislation for grains, 
cotton, and other products. 

As an additional defense measure, the cus- 
tomary checks by CEA on the positions of large 
traders were extended to include a detailed ex- 
amination of the positions of all traders in com- 
modities such as cottonseed oil and soybeans 
which were threatened by scarcity conditions 
and the influx of irresponsible speculators and 
disorderly market conditions. 


To help meet the problems growing out of 
war and also to make adjustments necessitated 
by changing conditions in agricultural market- 
ing, the report states, “the Administration 
sought the active cooperation of the exchanges, 
of processing and trade interests, and the farm 
organizations. It has acted on the assumption 
that the futures markets with proper safeguards 
and improved controls will remain open and 
render continued hedging and risk-bearing sery- 
ices during the emergency and in the period 
after the war.” 


A New Business is the reclaiming of bur- 
lap. One of the first is that started by S. W. 
McMillen at Decatur, Ind., as Bag Service, 
Inc. Mr. McMillen says: “World war con- 
ditions have brought on a shortage of burlap 
and have increased cotton prices, with the 
consequent result of boosting costs more 
than 100 per cent over a year ago. Our 
service will be to buy used bags, grade 
them, clean and fumigate them and resell 
the containers. By handling a large volume, 
the cost of cleaning is reduced to a minimum 
and makes reclaiming a very efficient busi- 
ness, for with careful handling, a well made 
burlap bag-can be used as many as five to 
seven times.” 
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Lewiston, Idaho.—W. J. Morrell, pioneer 
in the construction of grain elevators in this 
territory passed away suddenly Feb. 6. 


Washington, D. C.—Gear manufacturers 
met Jan. 27 at the O.P.A. offices, where the 
Office of Price Administration requested 
them to refrain from selling gears, speed 
reducers and sprockets at prices higher than 
those in effect Oct. 15. A formal ceiling will 
soon be issued. 


The Pacific Northwest Bag Dealers Ass’n 
has been formed with M. Ross of the Gen- 
eral Bag Co., Seattle, as pres.; Daniel Da- 
vis, Portland, vice pres.; Irving T. Sidell, 
Seattle, sec’y; and A. Rosenfeld, Portland, 
treas.- Fourteen firms handling bags were 
represented at the meeting. 


Washington, D. C.—Formal price ceilings 
on wire, cable and cable accessories at the 
Oct. 15, 1941, levels are established in Price 
Schedule No. 82, issued Jan. 30 by Leon 
Henderson, Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration. The schedule becomes ef- 
fective immediately and applies to electrical 
conductors for power and lighting. 


_ Minneapolis, Minn.—H. H. VanOrnum, 
for many years with General Electric, and 
for the past five years with Hart-Carter Co., 
has been appointed Lieutenant-Commander 
in the Navy and will be stationed at the 
Navy Pier, Chicago, as an electrical en- 
gineering instructor. His fellow members in 
the local chapter of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents presented him with 
a handsome traveling bag, and his host of 
friends were on hand to wish him Godspeed 
when he left. 


New York, N. Y.—In 1940 more than 
four-fifths of all the crude rubber, tin, ma- 
nila fibre, quinine, mica, and silk imported 
by the United States came from the Far 
East, according to statistics compiled by the 
Division of Industrial Economics of The 
Conference Board. Of all rubber imports 
99 per cent came from areas now threatened 
by Japan. The present stock of crude rubber 
is large, 600,000 tons, a little more than a 
year’s supply, and in addition 125,000 tons 
are in transit. 


Washington, D. C.—The War Production 
Soard is holding exhibitions of products 
used by primary manufacturers filling war 
orders to be inspected by small manufac- 
turers who by ocular inspection can readily 
determine whether they can make the part 
as sub-contractors. At such a clinic held 
recently at Lowell, Mass., 39 primary. con- 
tractors showed their parts to more than 
5,000 small businessmen, who got $50,000.000 
in orders thereby. Besides keeping their 
plants in operation the small businessmen 
have the comforting thought that they 


are contributing their part toward arming 
America. 


Washington, D. C.—Carbon tetrochloride 
prices were set effective Feb. 2 by the 
O.P.M. The maximum prices established 
cover four zones, with the 73 cents per gal- 
lon price (for carload lots in 50-55 gallon 
drums) in Zone 1, 80 cents in Zone 2, 94 
cents in Zone 3 and 83 cents in Zone 4. 
There are differentials to cover carload lots 
in 5 and 10 gallon cans and for less than 
carload lots in both size packages. The 
prices apply to all deliveries in the respec- 
tive zones, regardless of the zone from which 
shipment is made. The liquid is used in 
chemical fire extinguishers, in cleaning and 
fumigants. 


Washington, D. C.—Conveyor machinery 
and auxiliary machinery are eligible for 
priorities assistance under the production 
requirements plan, and the W.P.B. suggests 
that such producers file the necessary appli- 
cation forms as quickly as possible. 


Unemployment Insurance of 


Construction Workers 


The McKenzie-Hague Co. has appealed to the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in the mat- 
ter of claims by 47 construction workers em- 
ployed in building the large grain elevator of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ass’n, last 
fall and early this winter at Superior, Wis. 

The men claim about $4,000 in unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The company asserts that it was not the 
employer of the men, but that actually the Ter- 
minal Ass’n was the employer. Even if the 
company is the employer it is not required to 
pay unemployment compensation because it has 
not done enough business in the state of Wis- 
consin to come under the Act. 

The appeal was heard by the tribunal of the 
Industrial Commission in the court house Feb. 5. 


Farmers Need Books 


G. N. Wall, of N. A. Wall & Son, Pitts- 
boro, Ind., proposes grain dealers supply their 
farmers with simple account books in which 
they may enter their purchases and receipts 
in a chronological order. The system he pro- 
poses is a single small book with a single ruled 
column to a page. The left-hand page would 
be used to record income as received; the right- 
hand page to record expenses. 

“This simple system, properly kept up-to- 
date, requires little effort on the part of the 
farmer. Further, it requires no’ knowledge of 
bookkeeping. Yet it will give him all the in- 
formation he needs to fill out his income tax 
forms when these taxes come due,” explains 
Mr. Wall. 

Grain dealers would confer a favor on both 
themselves and their patrons if they would 
give farmers such simple record books and 
start them out with keeping the records, con- 
tends Mr. Wall. They would save themselves 
a lot of headaches looking up farm accounts 
long after the deals are closed. 

“But the system used must be extremely sim- 
ple.” says Mr. Wall. “Otherwise it will not 
be used, and the grain dealer will continue to 
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look up information for farmers who must 
report net income to the Internal Revenue Col- 


co. 


lector on or before March 15. 


Curbing the Itinerant Merchant 


3y Pure Runton, Lincoln, Neb. Sec’y Ne- 
braska Grain Dealers Ass’n 

One of the most vital provisions of itinerant 
merchant legislation is that.requiring the li- 
censee to furnish a surety bond. The history of 
the operations of unbonded gypsy trucking is 
a story of bad checks, short weights and mis- 
represented merchandise. When not ‘required 
to furnish a surety bond, the gypsy who en- 
gages in such frauds is very difficult to appre- 
hend, because he is here today and gone to- 
morrow. 


But if a bonded itinerant cheats anyone, his 
victim has recourse upon the maker of the 
bond. Moreover, the Nebraska law, in requir- 
ing a bond makes it impossible for the gypsy 
of known dishonesty to obtain a license, unless 
he puts up a cash~bond, which virtually never 
_happens. 

Therefore, I urge all merchants and farmers 
in Nebraska to have nothing to do with the 
itinerant who does not have his 1942 license, 
whether he approaches them as a buyer or a 
seller of commodities. His lack of a 1942 
license and license plate means that he has 
not furnished a surety bond that is in effect 
in 1942. For your own protection do not deal 
with him. 

There are bound to be some gypsies who 
will evade the enforcement officials for a while. 
Local merchants and farmers should refuse 
to trade with them and should aid in enforce- 
ment by reporting unlicensed itinerants to the 
county sheriff, county attorney or the nearest 
state, county or municipal peace officer. 


Factors favorable to higher corn prices 
are: (1) Favorable feeding ratios; (2) a 
seasonal tendency for corn prices to advance 
during the late winter and spring months; 
(3) a loan rate which is above the farm 
price of corn in many sections; (4) a high 
rate of corn consumption, for both livestock 
feeding and industrial uses; (5) higher live- 
stock prices as a result of the war; (6) 
strength in prices of feeds and feedstuffs; 
and (7) the higher level of prices of fats 
and oils since war was declared.—Kansas 
State College of Agriculture. 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Sixth Printing 
20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. _ 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,056 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Seattle, Wash.—The Pacific Northwest 
Feed Ass’n will hold its annual meeting at the 
New Washington Hotel Feb. 23. 


Peanut meal production during December 
amounted to 6,892 tons, and at the close of the 
month the mills had 10,224 tons on hand. 


Molasses priorities are handled by and in- 
quiries should be addressed to J. H. Loef- 
fler, assistant chief in charge of molasses, 
chemicals division, OPM, room .2422, tempo- 
rary building “R,” Washington, D. C. 

Chillicothe, Mo.—E. McNeil, local feed 
dealer, will sponsor a deficient pig clinic in the 
near future. According to Mr. McNeil, the 
increased production of hogs has brought a 
resulting increase of swine mortality and it has 
become increasingly important that farmers ac- 
quaint themselves with the nutritive values of 
various feeds.—P.J.P. 


The results of experiments involving the 
use of otherwise adequate diets containing vary- 
ing proportions of cystine and methionine dem- 
onstrate that cystine is capable of stimulating 
growth only when methionine is present in sub- 
optimal amounts, according to the Division of 
Biochemistry of the University of Illinois. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.—At the 7th annual sales 
meeting of the McMillen Feed Mills, Inc., Feb. 
7, speakers included Dr. G. Bohstedt of the 
University of Wisconsin, and former gov- 
ernor’ M. Clifford Townsend, now director of 
the office of defense relations of the U.S.D.A. 
Dr. Bohstedt told of the correct feeding of 
dairy calves and cows. Director Townsend said 
more feed must be produced. He spoke in the 
Hotel Anthony where the noon luncheon was 
held. The 70 members of the sales staff at the 
banquet in the Hotel Keenan in the evening 
were addressed by Pres. D. W. McMillen. 


W.P.B. Limitation on Vitamin 


in Feeds 


The War Production Board, on Feb. 9, or- 
dered that effective Feb. 10, no multivitamin 
capsules, pills or liquids be manufactured con- 
taining more than 5,000 units of vitamin A. 

The limitation order, (L-40), prohibits use 
or dilution for use in the manufacture of feed 
of fish liver oil with a potency of more than 
12,000 units of vitamin A in a gram, 

Prohibits, beginning April 10, manufacture or 
preparation of feeds which in the form recom- 
mended for consumption contain more than 
1,000 units of vitamin A to the pound, derived 
from fish or fish liver oils, 


Futures Trading in Millfeeds 


In his annual report J. M. Mehl, chief of 
the Commodity Exchange Administration, states 
that: 

The total volume of futures trading in all 
millfeeds on both markets was the highest on 
record, aggregating 668,150 tons compared with 
498,600 in 1940. For the past few years the 

volume of futures trading in millfeeds has been 
about evenly divided between the St. Louis and 
Kansas City markets. All of the increase in 
trading in 1941 was on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, however, where trading accounted for 
two-thirds of the total trading for the year. 
At Kansas City, the daily average of open 
contracts was 24,075 tons, nearly - double the 
1940 level. There was a steady and contra- 
seasonal rise in open contracts during the spring 
and early summer of 1941. The June level 
was the highest of any month in 2 years. 
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Standard Colors for Feed Tags 


To aid handlers in cars and warehouses it 
is suggested by the Milers National Federa- 
tion that the following colors be used on tags 


readily to differentiate the millfeeds : 
Orange—Wheat bran. 
Green—Standard middlings, brown shorts. 
Pink—Flour middlings, gray shorts. 
Red—Red dog. 
Blue—Mixed feed or millrun. 
Yellow—Rye middlings. 
Salmon—Rye low grade or rye red dog. 


Ceiling on Soybean and 
Peanut Oils 


The O. P. M. Feb. 3, directed that: 

1351.301—Maximum prices for soybean and 
peanut oils. (a) On and after Feb. 4, 1942, no 
person shall sell, offer to sell, deliver, or trans- 
fer soybean or peanut oils at prices higher than 
the maximum prices, except that contracts en- 
tered into prior to Dec. 18, 1941, providing for a 
higher price than the maximum prices may be 
carried out at the contract price. The maxi- 
mum prices shall include commissions and all 
other charges. 

(b) (1) For any kind, grade, or quality of 
soybean or peanut oil the maximum price shall 
be the highest price at which the seller sold 
such kind of soybean or peanut oil of the same 
grade and quality in a similar amount to a 
similar purchaser on Oct. 1, 1941, for delivery 
within 60 days: provided, that in determining 
the maximum prices for soybean oil %4 of 1 cent 
per pound shall be added to such Oct. 1, 1941, 
price. 

1351.302—Exempt sales. Sales of refined soy- 
bean or peanut oils thru wholesale and retail 
channels and directly to the baking, restaurant, 
hotel, and other cooking trades are exempt from 
the operation of this schedule. 

1351.305—Records and reports. Every person 
making any sale of soybean or peanut oils on 
and after Dec. 18, 1941, except sales exempted 
under section 1351. ‘51a, shall keep for inspection 
by the OPA for a period of not less than one 
year complete and accurate records of each such 


sale, including the date thereof, the name of 
the purchaser, the price paid or received, and 
the grade, quality and amount sold. 


Consumption of Feed Grains 

Disappearance of corn and oats during the last 
6 months of 1941 totaled 44.4 million tons, about 
7 per cent more than in the same period in 1940. 
During the period July-September combined 
disappearance for corn and oats was about 20 
per cent greater than in the corresponding period 
a year earlier. 

During the last quarter of 1941 combined dis- 
appearance of these two grains was only about 
1 per cent larger than in this quarter of 1940, 
and slightly above the 1928-32 average. The 
relatively smaller disappearance of feed grains 
during the last 3 months of 1941 than in the 
preceding 3 months was largely due to mild 
weather, the excellent growth of winter wheat 
and winter barley pastures, and the above aver- 
age condition of ranges in this quarter. 

Disappearance cf corn and oats during the 
first half of 1942 is expected to be considerably 
larger than during this period in 1941. 

Disappearance of corn during the quarter 
July-September was 18 per cent greater than a 
year earlier and during the quarter October- 
December 3 per cent greater than a year earlier. 
For the last half of 1941 as a whole, disappear- 
ance was 6 per cent greater than in this period 
of 1940. 

The 18 per cent increase in the fall pig crop 
of 1941 and the prospective 28 per cent increase 
in the number of sows to be farrowed this 
spring, along with heavy feeding of other classes 
of livestock, indicate that disappearance of corn 
during the remainder of the marketing year will 
be considerably heavier than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Disappearance of corn 
during this period will depend to some extent 
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on the course of prices of corn and livestock 
and on prospects for the 1942 corn crop. 

Assuming an average growing season in 1942 
and price ‘relationships generally favorable to 
livestock producers, corn disappearance during 
the next 9 months ‘probably will be such as to 
reduce the 1942 carry-over of corn to about 50 
million bushels below the 1941 carry-over of 
646 million bushels.—U. S. D. A. 


Concentrates on Pacific Coast 


J. R. Smith, chairman of the concentrate di- 
vision of the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, in his semi-annual report says: 

Due to difficulties with Japan several boats 
with copra meal aboard turned back to Japan 
late in July. Consequently since the latter part 
of March little meal has been offered from the 
Philippines. However, domestic crushers have 
been able to secure space for raw copra and 
have been running fairly well to capacity. This 
supply however has not been great enough for 
the demand and the meal offered for sale from 
this source is readily accepted. 

At present in Central and Northern Cali- 
fornia import and domestic coconut meal is 
selling at up to $37 per ton with supplies just 
about keeping even with consumption. How- 
ever, with heavy Fall feeding ahead indications 
are that supplies may fall far short of demand 
and consumption. The market in Southern 
California at present is $38 to $40, and only re- 
sales of Philippine meal are offered at $37.50 
for October shipment. 

This condition will likely become more ac- 
cute because allocation of ocean freight space 
for movement of copra from the Philippines is 
becoming more scarce. It appears improbable 
that any space for coconut meal will be avail- 
able as it is not on the priority list, but copra 
and coconut oi! are. All indications point to 
even higher prices for meal with demand ex- 
ceeding supplies. 

New crop trading in soybean meal has not 
been nearly as brisk as in most years by this 
time, since buyers feel that with the added 
freight,, soybean meal has been out of line with 
other vegetable concentrates. Under present 
uncertain conditions market trends are of course 
unpredictable. Increased costs are always felt 
by the ultimate consumer as higher prices are 
always passed on to and paid by him. Price 
ceilings are threatened by the government and 
in some cases there is talk of very high parity 
prices. 

CULL DRIED FIGS, substandard prorate 
material admixed with ground raisin stem feed; 
tonnage last season about 4,000 tons for South- 
ern California; the price range $16 per ton to 
$26 when last available. The new crop is com- 
ing on and the tonnage is likely to be about the 
same. No price has been set as yet but it will 
probably be around $31 per ton. 

GRAPE MEAL—The correct name is dried 
or dehydrated grape meal or grape pomace 
meal, contains 11% protein, 7% fat or higher, 
and approximately 7,000 tons moved readily 
last year, mostly to cattle fatteners in the state. 
This season dairymen are buying with 3,000 
tons of new production meal sold during the 
past six weeks. Two of the largest and best 
known dairies reportedly purchased 500. ‘tons 
each for mineral value, cream color and counter 
laxative value. State production is estimated 
at 10,000 tons this season. The price was from 
$15 to $24, and the trend is firm. 


Feed Movement in January 
_ Receipts and shipments of feed at the va- 
rious markets during January, compared with 
January, 1941, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore 4,921 2 3 é Fi 5 : 
Chicago 15,454 59.9% 
Kansas City 12,300 27,750 
Milwaukee 120 11,140 
Minneapolis. . seven Aes 14,950 
Peoria 12,320 12.660 17,600 


RAISINS and raisin by-product, whole feed 
raisins, prorate stocks of 25,000 tons available 
season before last exhausted, and are now back 
in the specialty feed category. The price has 
advanced from $18 to $45 per ton. No new 
crop meal is available and the outlook is for 
firm prices when it becomes available. 

GROUND RAISIN stem feed—Of about 
5,000 tons a season available, 1,000 tons is used 
to admix in prorate figs. It is reported that 
2,500 tons has been sold, leaving possible avail- 
able tonnage unsold for coming season very 
small. Stocks have been exhausted for some 
time, but the new crop is starting. Prices 
ranged from $16 to $25 during the past ninety 
days, and it is expected the price will be 
around $28. 

WALNUT MEAL —It is estimated 3,000 
tons are available yearly. This product formerly 
moved into fertilizer trade, but all except a 
few hundred tons was sold into cattle feeding 
and dairy trade this past season. Stocks have 
been exhausted for some time. The last price 
was 70c to $1.10 per unit of protein. 


Utilization of Urea by 
Ruminants 


The ability of ruminants to utilize simple 
nitrogen compounds such as urea or ammonium 
bicarbonate as a source of protein has been 
explained by bacterial synthetic activity occur- 
ring in the rumen and reticulum of these ani- 
mals. A large and varied microflora is known 
to exist in the rumen and to account for this 
action. The media in which these microorgan- 
isms grow is determined by the ration fed. 

Since the kind and number of microorganisms 
are probably influenced by the composition of 
the’ medium, the possibility exists that by vary- 
ing the ration fed, a change of the flora in the 
rumen could be produced and thereby a change 
in the ‘synthetic reactions. In a previous “in 
vitro” experiment it was found that the level 
of protein in a medium influenced the rate and 
amount of conversion of the ammonia (urea) 
when this medium was inoculated with micro- 
organisms from the cow’s rumen. 

As the protein level was increased from 2.5 
grams to 5 grams of casein per 100 cc. of 
medium, the conversion of the added ammonia 
became negligible. The question arises as to 
whether this same phenomenon would occur in 
the rumen of animals fed urea. Acquisition of 
such knowledge would be important, not only 
from an academic viewpoint but also from a 
practical and economic one, since simple nitro- 
gen compounds can be used as protein substi- 
tutes in rations of ruminants. With these facts 
in mind an experiment was conducted by the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station to 
determine the effect of the level of protein fed 
on urea nitrogen utilization in the rumen. 

SUMMARY. The protein content of rumen 
ingesta showed a decided increase when the 
level of protein in the concentrate fed was in- 
creased to 24%. 

The rate of conversion of urea nitrogen to 
protein in the rumen decreased as the protein 
level of the rumen ingesta became greater than 


W "hen the level of protein in the concentrate 
fed was increased to more than 18% the rate 
and extent of conversion of added urea nitro- 
gen to protein beean to decrease. 

When no linseed oil meal was added to the 
hasal grain mixture (11.3% protein). the added 
urea was utilized nn to a level of 4.5% (pro- 
tein equivalent of 12%) of the grain mixture. 


The Canadian government is reported to 
have frozen all exports of fish meal to the 
United States. 

London, Eng. — The National Poultry 
Council appealed to the government Jan. 26 
to release a number of interned Japanese be- 
cause they are experts in determining the sex 
of newly hatched chicks. 
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Mixed Feed Sales in North 


Carolina 


D. S. Coltrane, assistant ccmmissioner of 
agriculture of North Carolina, reports that 
“computed from the sale of tax tags and stamps 
there were 292,390 tons of mixed feeds sold in 
the state during 1940. This amount represents 
only the tonnage of feedingstuffs regulated by 
the North Carolina feed laws and does not in- 
clude whole grains. During. the same year a 
total of 1,645 “samples of feed were subjected to 
a chemical and miscroscopical analysis. Of 
these 1,350 were official feed samples and 30 
were samples of canned dog food. As a rule, 
the chemical analysis showed these feeds to he 
WwW ell above the guaranty especially in protein. 

“The microscopist reports a 50 per cent re- 
duction in the number of official samples failing 
to conform to the North Carolina feedingstuffs 
law. While we are glad there has been a de- 
cisive decrease in the sale of adulterated feeds, 
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CLO-TRATE 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil 
3000 Vitamin A 400 Vitamin D 


CLO-TRATE “400” 


Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil 
1500 Vitamin A 400 Vitamin D 


CLO-TRATE “200” 


Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil 
1500 Vitamin A 200 Vitamin D 


CLO-TRATE “85” 


Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil 
600 Vitamin A 85 Vitamin D 


CLO-TRATE “DRY D”’ 


“DP” Activated Animal Sterol 
(Vitamin D) in Edible Powder 
2000 Vitamin D 


CLO-TRATE 
Vitamin A Feeding Oil 
9000 Vitamin A 


Each CLO-TRATE product guaranteed 
to contain not less than the unitage 
claimed. Vitamin A is expressed in 
U.S. P. units and Vitamin D in 
AO. A. C. chick units per gram. 
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LABORATORIES 
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NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of 
Dependable 
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we find there is a considerable increase in the 
substitution of feed ingredients. 

“This practice of substitution is no doubt 
brought about by the national emergency. 
While we do not wish to go on record as en- 
couraging the substitution of feed ingredients, it 
is apparently the only solution of the feed situ- 
ation at the present time.” 


Ceiling on Screenings in 


Canada 


The Canadian Wheat Board has fixed the 
maximum price ceiling on No. 1 feed screenings 
and refuse screenings at $21.50 and $13.50 per 
ton, respectively, fob basis Fort William-Port 
Arthur or any point in the prairie provinces. 

At points east of Fort William-Port Arthur 
the maximum prices for No. 1 feed’ screenings 
and refuse screenings will be $21.50 and $13.50 
per ton, respectively, plus the usual freight and 
handling charges from Fort William-Port 
Arthur to the point of delivery. 


Two Mixers for Continuous 
Mixing 

Manager G. D. Stemen, 
Farmers Exchange, has installed a 1-ton Sid- 
ney vertical feed mixer beside the 114 ton 


old machine of the same make in his elevator 
at Greenville, O. 


Purpose of the second machine is to make 
mixing a continuous process. A_ bifurcated 
spout end has been attached to the spout from 
the meal collector of the 50 h.p. Jay Bee ham- 
mer mill above the mixers, and this has been 
fitted with a diverting valve so that ground 


of the Greenville 


products may be directed into either mixer 
as desired. 
With this arrangement, mixing of large 


quantities of feed in the elevator of the Green- 
ville Farmers Exchange has become a con- 
tinuous process. While one mixer is work- 


ing away at blending the ingredients in one 
batch of feed, the hammer mill is pouring 


ground grains into the other mixer. While the 
contents of one mixer are being drawn off into 
sacks, the other mixer is being filled. 
Alternate filling and emptying of the two 
mixers speeds mixing operations and permits 


continuous operation of the hammer mill in 
preparation of the company’s line of “Square 
Deal” poultry, hog, dairy, and cattle feeds. 


Two Mixers for Continuous Mixing at Green- 
ville, O. 


Adulteration and Misbranding 


The Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., were fined 
$50 on a plea of guilty to having branded a 
shipment of brown shorts as “wheat gray 
shorts.” 

The Temple Cotton Oil Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., was fined $250 on a plea of guilty to 
having misbranded a shipment of cottonseed 
meal as containing 41% protein, when it 
contained not more than 38.25%. 


The Southland Cotton Oil Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., was fined $50 on a plea of guilty 
to having tagged a shipment of cake and 
meal as “crude protein not less than 43%” 
when it contained not more than 40.75%. 


The Washington Cotton Oil Co., Wash- 
ington, La., was fined $25 on a plea of guilty 
to having shipped cottonseed feed containing 
less protein and more fiber than declared on the 
tag. 

A shipment of 92 bags of dairy ration 
from Monroeville, O., to Pennsboro. W. Va., 
was condemned and destroyed, on allegation that 
cottonseed meal, corn gluten ‘feed, brewers 
grains, cocoanut oil meal, and 10 per cent oat 
mill feed had been in whole or in part oOetee, 
tho declared on the label. 


A fine of $300 was imposed on a manu- 
facturer of alfalfa meal on an allegation bv the 
government that a shipment of meal into Kan- 
sas branded “protein not less than 13 per cent, 
and fibre not more than 33 per cent” contained 


not more than 11.63 per cent protein and over 


35.30 per cent fibre. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for May futures of standard 
bran, gray shorts, cottonseed meal, soybean oil 
meal; spot bran, middlings, No. 1 fine ground 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton; No. 2 yellow 
corn, No. 2 yellow soybeans, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
Slay 4 29.00 29,00 26.85 30.15 
RECO S Ara ats ste 28.50 28.50 PLAS 30.80 
DGG Ves mae cls 32.00 32.00 28.15 32.00 
UNTO DAIp oereaees 29.50 29.50 28.00 31.50 
MDG CHA2T 6 rere ave 29.40 29.50 28.10 32.00 
CURSE Olle OVE eRe 30.50 31.00 28.00 32.15 
RICUR MeL Olov.yote ee 31.50 81.50 28.80 82.40 
ITD col berated 33.50 32.50) 29.40 33 20 
Jia EAs Rei 34.50 34.50 29.30 33.50 
TARE ON te Stabs 24.00 34.00 P8.p0 22.25 
Gas = Meera 32.50 32.50 27.25 30.30 
+Mem- 
Chicago phis 
St. Louis* Soy- Soy- 
Bran Shorts beans meal 
ING eo eich<ielaleve 80.00 32.15 159 34.00 
Dec. Seis ehaeren 50.40 32.85 164% 34.75 
DECI lipnceaees ol. 10 84.40 173 26.80 
EY ener ae 91.15 33.50 170% 38.50 
WIGCh AiR perio o 31.40 33.75 172 28 85 
Jan. Distr res 31.20 34.15 178 39.15 
ripen tlie Uperrac eres 32.10 34.70 182 29.60 
Sights, *iCeemecerse eee ra) 85.25 186 41.75 
Vein) Veen aco 22.40 35.50 19214 42.25 
LIEW ay ieee eae 32.00 35.00 192% 11.90 
Feb. FCA NM 30.50 32.80 19214 40.10 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa corn 
INOW 5 ee sie cierr s 43.00 37.25 28.20 72%, 
De Ci 6 fee cho 43.00 37.25 27.20 73 
Deca dation: 43.00 38.85 29.20 78% 
AkeGe. 20 aan 44.00 39.70 29.20 72% 
MRC er enus os 44.00 39.05 29.20 8444 
Jan. By 44.00 40.25 29.20 82 
Sean. wah Meroe 44.00 40.25 29.20 831% 
AEH aly me (iran Peace 44.00 40.50 30.20 8536 
HICH e Mat ea co Mion 46,00 41.30 31.20 85 
Sanne” Bsisectiols 46.00 10.35 32.20 8414 
Feb. {oe art 46.00 38.80 32,20 83 
*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery: shorts 


St. Louis delivery. +Decatur, Il.. delivery. 
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Michigan Feed Ass'n Celebrates 
Ninth Birthday 


At the Ninth Annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan Feed Manufacturers’ & Dealers’ Ass’n held 
at the Hotel Olds, Lansing, Jan. 27, 1942, 
there were present over one hundred coming 
from all parts of the state. 

The speakers were S. J. Krebsbach of the 
Michigan Department of Revenue, E. L. An- 
thony, Dean of the Division of Agriculture, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, and 
Roy LaBudde, LaBudde Feed & Grain Co., 
Miiwaukee, - Wis. 

Following the business session there was a 
social hour and banquet with some entertain- 
ment. 

The following board of directors were elect- 
ed: Fred N. Rowe, Portland, Ward Bronson 


of Elwell, Lewis Moon of Rosebush, John 
Krusoe of East Lansing, Alfred Roberts of 
Pigeon, Andrew Lohman of Hamilton, and 
Lew Kaechele of Caledonia. 


Fred N. Rowe of Portland’ and Ward Bron- 
son of Elwell were reelected, respectively, pres. 
and first vice-pres. Lewis Moon was elected 
second vice-pres. and John A. Krusoe, sec. and 
treas. 


TROUBLED WITH HUSKS? 


Bulletin 920 tells how to crush 
and feed machine-picked ear 
corn to hammer and attrition 
mills. Send for your copy— 
it’s free. 


Ad NICKLE ENGINEERING 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CoO. 
LAMAR, COLO. 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


CUTS YOUR GRINDING 
AND MIXING COSTS 


That’s the way to as- 
sure more _ profits. 
That’s the way the 
complete Kelly Duplex _~ 
line of feed mill and a. 
elevator equip- : 
ment can help 
you. And that’s 
why you "ll want 
to write us for 
catalog and details today. 


KELiv-SuPleX 


The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Wray, Colo—John F. Erdley of Wray 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. are charged by 
the Federal Trade Commission with misrepre- 
sentation in the sale of baby chicks. 

The Blair Elevator Corporation, Atchison, 
Kan., has agreed with the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease representing that 
“Blair’s round worm control measure” is 
an effective treatment for blackhead. 


Davis, Cal—Dr. Thomas H. Jukes of the 
department of poultry husbandry of the Uni- 
versity of California has resigned to join the 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. He 
is a recognized authority and has been a leader 
of research for the highly developed poultry 
industry of California. 


Chick Growth with Different 
Types of Sulphur 


In a ration with adequate amounts of vitamin 
D 2.5, 3, 4, and 5% of flowers of sulphur and 
the same quantities of dusting sulphur, which 
is ground so that 98% of it will pass thru a 
325-mesh screen; were fed with 256 A.O.A.C. 
check units of vitamin D per 100 grams of 
ration in an effort to determine the effect of 
different amounts of these two types of sul- 
phur on chick growth. 

The Texas Experiment Station found that 
the growth of chicks fed 5% of either of the 
above types of sulphur was retarded at 10 
weeks of age, 4% of these sulphurs did not 
appear to seriously affect the growth of chicks 
up to 10 weeks of age. 


Chick Dermatoses Other Than 
Pantothenic Acid Deficiency 


By L. C. Norris, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Cornell University. 

In 1931 Ringrose, Norris and Heuser re- 
ported that chicks, fed an experimental ration 
containing dried raw egg white, developed der- 
matosis. Later it was found that this derma- 
tosis was mot prevented by the vitamin which 
prevents the development of dermatosis in 
chicks fed a so-called “heated ration.” This 
vitamin was recently identified as pantothenic 
acid. 

Within the past year, Eakin and associates 
of the University of Texas, found that the 
dermatosis which develops in chicks as a result 
of *feeding dried raw egg white is caused by 


a deficiency of biotin, a vitamin shown pre- 


viously to be essential for the growth of cer- 
tain microorganisms. The dermatosis develops 
as a consequence of the presence in raw ege 
white of a substance, called avidin, which com- 
bines with the biotin in the ration during di- 
gestion and renders it unavailable. 

_At about the same time Hegsted and asso- 
ciates of the University of Wisconsin presented 
evidence that chicks develop a dermatosis when 
fed a simplified ration of purified ingredients 
but containing excess pantothenic acid. They 
concluded that this dermatosis was caused by 
biotin deficiency, since they were able to pre- 
vent it by feeding biotin-rich feedstuffs and to 
cure it by means of a concentrated biotin prep- 
aration. 

Since the discovery that chicks develop der- 
matosis when fed experimental rations of spe- 
cial composition, reports of dermatosis in 
chicks on poultry farms have been obtained 
with increasing frequency. The results of ex- 
perimenntal work conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity have shown that this field dermatosis 
is not due to pantothenic acid deficiency. since 
good chick rations were found to contain ap- 
proximately three times the minimum protec- 
tive amount of this vitamin. 

Whether or not field dermatosis is the result 
of biotin deficiency has not yet been deter- 
mined. However, it seems improbable in view 


of the fact that highly purified rations are re- 
quired for its development and also in view 
of the fact that rations of natural feedstuffs, 
when fed under controlled conditions, have not 
been reported to cause dermatosis. 

It is possible, therefore, that chicks are sus- 
ceptible to at least three types of dermatosis, 
differing largely in cause only. One of these 
may not be directly the result of nutritional 
deficiency, since it has been observed frequently 
that chicks on one poultry farm may develop 
field dermatosis while those of the same breed 
on a neighboring farm and fed the same feed 
escape the disorder. 


Wayne Egg Derby Winners 


Northrup Hatchery, Burlington, Ia., was win- 
ner of first prize in the second Wayne Dol- 
lar a Dozen Egg Derby completed recently. 
Other major winners were: Second prize, Milo 
Hatchery, Milo, la.; third prize, Farmer’s 
Produce & Feed Co., Elkhorn, Ia.; fourth 
prize, Diller Hatchery & Feed Store, Roann, 
Ind. 

“This contest, which was the second national 
egg laying contest and demonstration conducted 
by Wayne feed dealers thruout the country, 
created a lot of interest and demonstrated to 
the public the value of an efficient feeding pro- 
gram in helping meet the goals in the Food For 
Victory Program,” said John L. Richardson, 
of Allied Mills. 


Protein Requirement of Chicks 


One experiment was conducted by the Texas 
Exp. Station in which 14, 16, 18, and 20 per 
cent protein was fed in triplicate to 3 lots of 
growing chicks for a period of 10 weeks. 

Equal amounts of vacuum dried fish meal, 
65% protein, cottonseed meal, and soybean oil 
meal were used to make up the protein con- 
centrate portion of the ration. At 6 weeks of 
age, the feed of the first 4 lots was changed. 
The 14% protein group was,increased to 20% 
protein; the feed of the 16 and 18 per cent 
protein groups was decreased to 14% protein, 
and the feed of the 20% protein group was de- 
creased to 16% protein. At 8 weeks of age, 
this procedure was used on the second 4 groups. 
The remaining 4 groups were fed 14, 16, 18, and 
20 per cent protein throughout the experimen- 
tal period, which was .of 10 weeks’ duration. 

From the data obtained in this experiment 
it appears that growing chicks should be fed 
a ration containing approximately 20% protein 
for the first 6 weeks. After this time it is 
possible that this level of protein may he de- 
creased to 16%. 


Preventing Chick Rickets 


No organic acid: its potassium or sodium 
salt, or a mixture of the acid and its salt when 
added to a diet that is rachitorenic for chicks 
was found to protect the birds from rickets 
as similar mixtures are known to do for rats. 
Most of the cationogens studied were toxic to 
the chick. Sodium citrate and sodium acetate 
caused the precipitation of an insoluble “salt” 
in the animal body. 

When citric acid and salt were fed in amounts 
equivalent to a lethal dose of sodium citrate 


no such toxic manifestations were noted. Po- 
tasium citrate was less toxic than sodium 
citrate. When the two were fed together in 


an equal molar ratio the chick was protected 
from the greater toxicity of the sodium citrate. 
Carbonate of ammonia and sal ammoniac mix- 
tures when added to a non-rachitogenic ration 
for chicks did not produce rickets, as measured 
by bone ash and serum phosphatase values, in 
contrast to results that have been reported for 
rats on diets which were non-rachitogenic be- 
cause of a favorable mineral ratio, as reported 
by John T. Correll in the Journal of Maltrition 


The GREDeALERS. JOURNAL 


Hay Movement in January 
Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during January, compared with Jan- 
uary, 1941, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Chicago 2,493 2,479 983 533 
Fort Worth 5 cue ake fiat 
Kansas City 6,768 1,944 1,692 666 
St. Louis 180°° 72 132 Prete 
CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
FORMULAS “""” 
p Reasonable Rates 
with x : 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, UlHnels 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 


Crush 


BOWSHER orFsi 
Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes fer 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Blevator. Circular on 
request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
lbs., price $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 
Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 llustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit thar 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise 
better types. Order them today. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, IIL 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Rations for Layers 


The hen, like a machine, consumes raw ma- 
terial (the feed) and from it manufactures the 
finished product, in this case, the egg. In order 
to enable the hen to produce with maximum 
efficiency, it is necessary to understand the 
nature of the hen, the feed and the egg. 


The hen, as compared with other farm ani- 
mals in the efficiency of converting raw ma- 
terials into the finished product, has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and these must be 
considered in relation to her management. She 
is small in size and of relatively little value as 
an individual. Consequently, for practical rea- 
sons she must be fed and managed, with other 
individuals, as a flock, rather than as an indi- 
vidual. Her requirements must be considered 
also in relation to the flock requirements rather 
than from her individual requirements. Her 
digestive system is short, simple, and lacking 
in storage capacity, as well as in the ability to 
utilize large amounts of roughages. Neverthe- 
less, she lives and works intensely, and under 
favorable conditions converts more than twice 
as much raw material into the finished product 
per pound of body weight than does the dairy 
cow. Naturally this great efficiency is possible 
only when the feed, care and management is so 
controlled as to make the most of her abilities 
and to compensate somewhat for her limitations. 


The ration should be concentrated and easily 
digestible, since she is not able to handle large 
amounts of roughages well. It should be rich 
in digestible nutrients and limited in those ma- 
terials that are not readily digestible. Since 
she cannot store large quantities of feed at any 
one time, she must eat often and to capacity. 
Therefore, for best results the ration must be 
palatable and readily available over a large por- 
tion of the time. 


The ration also should be well balanced, that 
is, it should contain the correct nutrients in 
approximately the correct proportions to supply 
all the needs of the hen for both her mainte- 
nance and for production. The ration should 
‘contain enough of the different nutrients for her 
needs, but not too much of any one nutrient as 
this would only limit her capacity for other 
nutrients just as important, and, at the same 
time, waste the energy required to digest and 
dispose of this surplus. 

The ration must contain six important groups 
of ingredients, which are called nutrients. Each 
group is required because each has a special 
work to do. These groups and their uses are 
indicated in the following table: 


Relation of Nutrients in Feed 


Feed Use in fowl Use in egg 
Water Body fluids Water in yolk 
and albumen 
Bones Shell 
Minerals Body_ tissues Yolk 
Blood 
Muscles 
Proteins Blood 
Nerves Albumen 
Feathers Yolk protein 
Carbohydrates Energy 
Fiber Heat Yolk fat 
Starch, sugar Body fat 
Body fat 
Fats Energy Yolk fat 
Heat 
Vitamins Vital organs Yolk 


and functions Albumen_ 


Fairly accurate information is available as 
to just how much of each of these nutrients is 
required, hence, one is able to develop formulae 
for rations that supply these needs. Since most 
natural feeds contain the majority of these re- 
quired nutrients, but in varying amounts, it is 
necessary to so adjust the quantities of the dif- 
ferent feeds used that the total amount of each 
nutrient furnished by the ration will be correct. 

WATER comprises more than one-half of the 
bird’s body and approximately two-thirds of 
the eggs by weight. Since a relatively small 
proportion of the water needed for the main- 


tenance of health and production is supplied by 
the feed eaten, an ever constant and readily 
available water supply must be before the birds 
at all times. 


The average poultryman knows the necessity 
of keeping feed before the birds at all times, but 
a dry fountain in the laying pen is much more 
likely to throw birds out of production than is 
an empty feed hopper. A good supply of clean 
water should be available at all times and it 
should be in the liquid state. Ice pills will not 
suffice. 


FISH OILS.—When birds are confined, vita- 


min D must be supplied for the continued pro- 


duction of health of the bird. This vitamin is 
supplied by the use of fish oils, either sardine oil 
or cod-liver oil. It is usually mixed with the 
dry mash to save time and trouble, but may be 
fed with the wet mash or with grain when the 
grain is hopper fed—Cornell Bulletin, 
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Avian Thiamin Deficiency 


Roy L. Swank and O. A. Bessey in the 
Journal of Nutrition report that young pigeons 
fed a highly purified thiamin-free diet by tube 
in quantities sufficient to prevent large weight 
loss invariably developed an acute thiamin de- 
ficiency characterized by opisthotonos. When 
the ration was only partially adequate, ataxia 
and leg weakness developed in all pigeons and 
cardiac failure in many. 

The intramuscular administration of thiamin 
promptly relieved the opisthotonos and mild 
cardiac failure. Leg weakness was restored to 
normal much more slowly. The assumption that 
the absence of a hypothetical factor, vitamin 
Bs, is responsible for the development of a 
paralysis when the thiamin intake is low is 
unnecessary in the case of pigeons. The par- 
alysis is a characteristic symptom of chronic 
thiamin deficiency. 


COMPETITIVE TESTS PROVE “JAY BEE” 
Big Money Makers For Nearly Quarter Century 


J 


World’s Standard Grinder for Capacity, Economy, Endurance! 


“JAY BEE” AIDS ALL OUT DEFENSE PROGRAM 
Grinds—Mixes More Feed—Cuts Operating Cost 


ALERT MILLERS depend upon “Jay 
Bee” under ordinary, and extraordi- 
nary times and conditions. We’ve got to 
feed this country, and others, now, and in 
years to come. Your duty is to help pre- 
pare and process more farm feeds—to 
help produce the extra billions of pounds 
of meat, eggs, milk, and dairy products. 
DO YOUR JOB MORE EFFICIENTLY— 
MORE ECONOMICALLY 
AY BEE” capacity, economy, and dur- 
ability have never been equalled. Talk 
to the owners. This is no time to operate 
obsolete or inefficient milling equipment. 
“Jay Bee” stationary and portable mills 
will help bolster up your business to a 
new high. “Jay Bee”’ will put you in the 
lead, and keep you there. 
MEET EVERY GRINDING REQUIREMENT 


BZOSsERT made, for nearly a quarter 
century: “JAY BEE” stationary mills 


“Jay Bee” Direct 
Connected mill: 


50 H.P. to 200 H.P. 


from 12 H.P. to 200 H.P. with belt, V-belt, 
and direct-connected drives to meet -any 
capacity requirement. The all-steel bal- 
anced construction makes the “Jay Beé”’ 
practically indestructible. The many extra 
special features help obtain cool, uniform 
grinding, greatest capacities for H.P. used. 
Competitive tests have proved it. 


“Jay Bee” Batch Mixers and Corn 
Crackers. 
KEEP YOUR BUSINESS WHERE IT BELONGS 
A® your local plant, of course. But bol- 
ster up your whole business with a 
“JAY BEE” PORTABLE. Creates new and 
big grinding jobs that will not come to 
your local plant. Helps increase—double 
or triple—your supplement sales: protein 
and vitamin concentrates and minerals. 


USE ONLY GENUINE “JAY BEE” PARTS 

Fror best results, replace your old worn 

screens and hammers with GENUINE 
“JAY BEE” screens and hammers. They 
cost less, in the long run, save you money, 
and give more lasting satisfaction and 
greater profits. Again, talk to “Jay Bee” 
owners. 

GO AFTER BIG NEW BUSINESS 

Modernize and standardize with “Jay Bee.” 


Write for details, prices, terms, etc. 
Please state your needs and capacity re- 
quirements. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn.— Utica, N.Y. 


JOHN J. WOODS & SONS, JAY BEE SALES CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. B. Sedberry Co., 2608 So. Wells St., 


Chicago, Ill.—A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave. N., Minne- 


apolis, Minn.—T. G. Holland, 474 Fairfax Road, Drexel Hill, Pa.—Jay Bee of Texas, 705 Ross Ave., Dallas, 


Texas—Jay Bee Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New Worklackaon. Tenn.—Moultrie, 


Ga—P. O. Box 853, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—436 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Kentueky——The Lamiell Co., Greenwich, Ohio. 
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Do Feeds Kill Livestock? 


3y E. E. Crore, D.V.M., of Hoosier Mineral 
Feed Co., before Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n 


In hogs there are several different diseases 
that have diarrhea as one of their symptoms. It 
seems as tho the farmer is inclined to think 
that if a hog has diarrhea from any cause what- 
ever, it is due to something that he has eaten. 
This, of course, is an erroneous idea as I per- 
sonally believe that 99% of the cases of diarrhea 
found in swine are due to a disease rather than 
any feed that might be fed. Hog cholera is 
characterized by constipation later followed by 
diarrhea. The layman or veterinarian is not 
very likely to make a mistake on this disease 
even tho there is a dysentery, as the appetite is 
always impaired. 

NECROTIC ENTERITIS and bloody dysen- 

tery in hogs has caused more confusion among 
veterinarians and farmers and feed men, than 
any other diseases. In necrotic enteritis the 
appetite remains fairly good but a slate colored 
diarrhea persists until death or a recovery is 
made. If it is an acute condition there may be 
several come down with the disease at once. The 
farmer thinks of course if the hogs eat, there 
can’t be much wrong and that the feed is just 
too rich. Any feed, even corn, is “too rich” 
when hogs are sick with a disease. Necrotic 
enteritis should always be treated by using a 
special diet and strict sanitary measures properly 
applied. Bloody dysentery is a disease that is 
characterized by a bloody mucous discharge and 
a heavy death rate in a very short time. I have 
seen farmers lose as many as 50% of their hogs 
in 10 days with -this disease and then I have 
seen the condition straighten up and no more 
hogs would be lost. 
_ Here is another good opportunity for the 
tarmer to lay the blame for this disease on any 
feed that he might be using and any evidence 
of blood in the feces magnifies the fear that 
the feed might be causing the trouble. The post 
mortem lesions in bloody dysentery show a se- 
vere infection of the stomach and the large 
intestine and when a heg is posted and the 
farmer sees these lesions, he cannot associate 
anything with an inflamed stomach except some- 
thing that the hogs have eaten. 

The one thing that we as feed manufacturers 

should strive to do is to work in closer harmony 
with the American Veterinary Medical Ass'n 
and the state associations in order to be sure 
that the veterinarian does not unintentionally 
cause any farmer to be suspicious of the feeds 
he is using. In practically all livestock diseases 
the farmer is always advised by the veterinarian 
to either change the diet of the hogs or to 
lighten it considerably for a time and this rec- 
ommendation is quite often misunderstood by the 
farmer. Ii we could get the farmer to realize 
that it is always necessary to decrease the 
amount of feed in any kind of sickness and that 
it is a routine practice, we would go a long way 
toward relieving the farmer’s mind about feeds 
killing his livestock. 
_ Many times I have heard veterinarians ask a 
farmer while they were making a post mortem 
examination, what kind of feed he was using and 
the farmer would name ever the various grains 
off the farm and the commercial hog supplement 
he was using. The veterinarian would tell him 
he believed it would be better to stop on the hog 
supplement for a time, not thinking that this 
simple instruction would prejudice the farmer’s 
mind toward the particular brand he was using. 
In many instances the veterinarian would never 
think that he had dene the feed company an in- 
justice but that very statement would give the 
farmer an opportunity to jump on to the feed 
company and perhaps always think that par- 
ticular feed caused his trouble when as a matter 
of fact it had nothing to do with it whatever 
and the veterinarian had no intention of blaming 
the feed. 

If we could werk out some kind of an ar- 
rangement with the veterinary profession where- 
by the veterinarian would say to the farmer, 
“T would like for you to take practically all the 
feed away from these hogs, including the hog 


supplement you are using but I want you to 
understand that the feed has nothing to do with 
this condition and has not caused it. This is a 
germ disease and we are taking these feeds 
away in order to give nature an opportunity to 
clear the condition and our treatment a chance 
to be ettective,” we would have no more 
misunderstandings on the part of the farmer 
about what caused his trouble. Just those few 
words to the tarmer would keep down many a 
complaint to the feed man and make the selling 
of feed an easier task for the salesman. 

It is surprising how slowly good news travels 
and how fast bad news is spread over the neigh- 
berhood. Let a man have a bunch of hogs that 
weigh 275 pounds at 6 months of age and very 
few people hear of it. Let a man have a bunch 
of sick hogs in a community and every Tom, 
Dick and Harry for 20 miles around knows 
about it. If there is a hint dropped by the lay- 
man or veterinarian that the feed might be re- 
sponsible, it is hard to say how much damage ts 
done the feed company whose feed the farmer 
used. 

If a veterinarian should make a diagnosis of 
feed poisoning and stick with it to the point 
where the farmer desired to sue the feed com- 
pany, both the feed company and the farmer 
could get into a law Suit that would be costly to 
both. If a farmer decided that a certain feed 
has caused trouble in his hogs and it goes to the 
point where he brings suit or threatens to bring 
suit there is no compromise possible en the part 
of the feed dealer. If the feed dealer compro- 
mises by paying the farmer any amount of 
money or giving him feed, he has said in so 
many words that his feed is responsible for the 
trouble and that he is willing to make restitu- 
ticn. Then the next farmer who has bloody 
dysentery, necrotic enteritis, coccidiosis or bacil- 
lary white diarrhea in his livestock or poultry, 
may decide that he has grounds for a suit 
against the feed company and inasmuch as the 
feed company made proper adjustment with the 
other man, he decides he might as well have an 
adjustment also and the first thing you know 
every farmer who has any treuble at all will 
lay it on to the feed and you have a condition 
in that community that may cause a feed dealer 
to go out of business, all because of a mistake 
made by a veterinarian or by the farmer. 

I have recently been thru a lawsuit where a 
veterinarian had diagnosed the trouble in a 
farmer’s hogs as salt poisening. The farmer 
sued for $1,200. The teed company defendant 
proved beyond a question of a doubt that the 
trouble in the hogs was necrotic enteritis and 
the farmer lost the suit and was made to pa) 
his feed bill. In a lawsuit there isn’t anybody 
that gets anything out of it except the atterneys. 
Any kind of a case at all is very likely to cost 
in the neighborhood of $500 and that much also 
for the man who brings suit. The farmer might 
get an attorney to take a lawsuit on a commis- 
sion basis. The defendant always has te pay 
his fees, however. 
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Cobalt Deficiency 


By Dr. W. M. Neat, University of Florida 

Symptoms of ¢obalt deficiency are: a long 
rough hair coat, scaliness of the skin, retarded 
development of sexual characteristics, muscular 
atrophy, and in most instances, a gauntness due 
to loss ef appetite. The mucous membranes are 
pale and the hemoglobin, concentration in the 
blood may or may not se low. Constipation or 
diarrhea may occur depending on the stage and 
severity of the deficiency. Depression of appe- 
tite appears to be the initial symptom and rarely 
is detected for some time unless the animal is 
under controlled conditions with the feed being 
weighed. Some animals are normal in appear- 
ance, but unproductive. 5 

Postmortem findings include paleness of all 
muscles, small and fibrous spleen and flabbiness 
of the heart. The liver tends te smallness, and 
many of the general findings of starvation such 
as atrophy of the thymus and exudate in the 
thoracic and peritoneal cavities are common. 

The only positive diagnosis is by observation 
of the response,ef-animals to supplemental co- 
balt. The proved occiirrence of cobalt deficiency 
on the coastal plains from Texas to the Caro- 
linas, and in the northern part of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan indicates the need for a 
determination ef the cobalt status in many areas. 


Prevention may be accomplished by the use 
of salt licks containing 0.1 per cent of cobalt 
sulfate, or 0.05 per cent of cobalt carbonate. 
The physical properties of the latter make it 
easier to incorporate in mixtures. Severe cases 
may be treated by the use of one-third ounce 
of cobalt sulfate per gallon of water adminis- 
tered at the same rate as the copper drench 
given above. 

Where doubt exists the combination of the 
copper and cobalt drenches is recommended, as 
well as the inclusion of both cepper and cobalt 
in salt licks. 


McMillen Feed Mills Buys 


Eastern Plant 


McMillen Feed Mills, division of Central Soya 
Co., Inc., has purchased the feed mixing plant 
of Old Fort Mills, Inc., at Harrisburg, Penn. 

This plant is ideally located to render excel- 
lent service to the steadily expanding Master 
Mix business in the eastern section of the coun- 
try. 

Situated in Camp Hill, on the Susquehanna 
river, this plant is served by the Reading and 
Pennsylvania railroads, assuring good transit 
facilities to the south and east. It is likewise 
very convenient for truck pick-up and delivery 
to the Cumberland valley. 

This plant is just two years old, and is well 
equipped to manufacture the entire line of Mas- 
ter Mix feeds. Engineers are planning for the 
installation of additional equipment, railroad 
trackage and grain storage. 


Old Fort Mills, Harrisburg, Pa., Purchased by McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. 
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confinement, whereas our four- footed friends — 
are produced under much more natural, outdoor 


conditions. We know direct sunlight, | with its 
ultra-violet rays, supplies the very best form 
of vitamin D. Hence, they must in that manner 
receive an entirely adequate supply of the sun- 
shine vitamin. That is perhaps particularly 
true in the intermountain region, since we know 
the solar ultra-violet intensity is greater than 
at much lower altitudes. Nevertheless, the cor- 
rect criterion for that line of wishful thinking 
takes a bit of digging under the ‘surface. In 
presenting factual data I shall not include 
bibliographical ccs from the technical 
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VANSON- of White Laboratories, at Colorado Nutrition School 
for Feed ‘Manufacturers. 


“narrow the field down to three general groups: 
fish and fish liver oils, irradiated ergosterol, and 
D-activated cholesterol. 

As a suitable supplement for mineral mix- 


tures, or feed concentrates that are relatively 


high in minerals and/or fatty acids, fish liver 
oils may promptly be eliminated from con- 
sideration. Mineral elements, including calcium 
and phosphorus, are highly destructive in their 
oxidative -effect upon vitamin D, as well as 
vitamin A, obtained from fat- soluble sources, 
as in fish liver oils. Moreover, the vitamin D 
from this source is much too costly, even under 


normal conditions abroad. 


THE OTHER TWO TYPES OF VITA- 


y MIN D will be discussed jointly for the pur- 
The sterol fraction from _ 


poses of comparison. 
either vegetable or animal tissue supplies in 
‘effect a precursor of, or pro-vitamin D. Upon 
exposure to the ultra- violet ray of direct sun- 
light, or by artificial means, such as the mercury 
vapor lamp, the sterol is converted into an active 
form of vitamin D. For instance, sun-cured, 
leafy hays will contain minute amounts of the 
vitamin, with sun-cured alfalfa leaf meal the 
best source from common feedstuffs, containing 
about 14 units per pound. This is a fairly 
dependable figure, although individual lots, 
processed under the most favorable conditions, 
have been found to contain as much as 500 units 
per pound. Comparably, minimum standard fish 
and fish liver oils contain 85 units per gram, 
equal to 38,556 units per pound. Standard forti- 
fied oils, containing a minimum of 400 units per 
gram, will provide at least 181, 420 units per 
pound. 


BREWERS YEAST.—In 1924 Dr. Harry 
Steenbock, of the University of Wisconsin, 
perfected and patented a process for producing 
an active form of vitamin D by ultra-violet 
irradiation of vegetable sterol, or ergosterol. 
_ The inert, nonfermenting type of brewers’ yeast 
is extremely rich in ergosterol and, hence, ir- 
radiated brewers’ type yeast supplies a very 
potent source of the vitamin, which is com- 
pletely stable in all types of feeds and mineral 
mixtures. 
is not at all expensive, costing about 90% less 
than the vitamin from fish liver oils at present 
While the vitamin D activity is 
entirely comparable, unit for unit, with natural 
D from fish oils for all types of four-footed 
animals, it is, unfortunately, not economically 
available to poultry. For this reason, 
tency is expressed in U.S.P. or rat units. 


D-ACTIVATED ANIMAL. STEROL or 
cholesterol provides an active form of vitamin 
D by similar processes that is equally available 
to both four-footed animals and poultry, for 
which reason its potentcy is expressed in terms 
of A.O.A.C. or chick units. Its cost is about 
10 times as great as vitamin D from irradiated 
dry yeast, although somewhat lower in cost 
than the vitamin from fish oils. Being a rela- 
tively new product, no exact information is as 
yet available concerning its stability in oxida- 
tive materials, such as mineral feeds or highly 


mineralized concentrates. 


Summing up, as my personal view, I have 
BY profound conviction that all types of live- 
stock rations should. provide a daily, uniform 
source of vitamin D at reasonable levels. Such 
levels need not necessarily supply the complete 
- daily requirement, since the major portion will 
be supplied from natural sunlight, but will con- 
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young animals. We know that vitamin D has 
a catalytic effect, aiding in the greater utiliza- 
tion of calcium, phosphorus and other minerals 

. and that’s your very business! With such 
a program, you are building your house upon 
the rocks! j 


Corn Consumption 


Available statistics indicate that the quantity 
of corn used for food, seed, and industrial pur- 
poses was about 25 million bushels greater in 
1940-41 than in 1939-40. Much of this increase 
was the result of increased production of starch, 
sugar, and sirup by the wet-process corn- -refining 
industries. 

The quantity of corn, used in the production 
of industrial alcohol and alcoholic beverages in 
1940:41 is estimated to have been about 6 mil- 
lion bushels larger than in the previous year. 

The quantity of corn used in the production 
of corn meal, hominy grits, and breakfast foods, 
will not be known until census data are released 
late in 1942. With increased demand, however, 
it is believed that the production of these prod- 
ucts was somewhat greater in 1940-41 than in 
1939-40, 

A further increase in the quantity of corn 
used for food and industrial purposes is in 
prospect for 1941-42. The total, including a 
rough estimate of the quantity of corn to be 
released by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the production of alcohol may be about 40 
million bushels larger than in 1940-41. The 
quantity used by industry in 1941-42 is expected 
is be the largest in more than 15 years.—U. S. 


Display Is a Part of Mer- 
chandising 
W. E. Munson, manager of the Savoy Grain 


& Coal Co., at Savoy, Ill. credits a 5% increase 
in feed sales to double-strength glass in show 


‘windows in the 40x30 ft. feed and merchandise 


sales room that spans the gap between the com- 
pany’s office and its feed grinding and mixing 
and custom seed cleaning building. 

Manager Munson admits that the location of 
the sales room is not the best location for show 
windows. The main highway passing thru 
Savoy is on the other side of the railroad 
tracks. The office itself butts against the side 
street. So the show windows are seen only by 
farmers who visit the elevator for other pur- 
poses and who have occasion to pass them to 
reach the elevator or the feed mill. Yet these 
regular customers are reminded of their needs 
sufficiently by the displays to account for a 5% 
increase in feed sales. 

“Merchandise is sold more easily if it is at- 
tractively displayed,” believes Manager Munson. 
The inside of the sales room is kept well ar- 
ranged, with passageways that make all goods 
readily aécessible for handling and inspecting. 
Hanging in racks on a wall are hoes, rakes, 
shovels, pitchforks and similar farm tools, so 
a farmer can take one down and get its feel. 
Hardware is kept in attractive arrangement by 
clips in panels pyramided on a table and topped 
by racks which hold tools that appear better 
when hung. 

Poultry feeders and waterers set in an open 
space on the floor, with space enough so cus- 
tomers can get around them. Staples and nails 
are kept in open bins against a wall. — 

Manager Munson uses materials he sells in 
such manner as to help sales. The modern 
finish inside his sales room helped him to sell 
building material for three houses. The hard- 
ened pressed-wood flooring in his office, show- 
ing little wear in spite of the heavy customer 
traffic, led officials for three school houses to 
buy: from him the same kind of flooring for 
school rooms. 

_ “Effective displays,” says Manager Munson, 

“is worth thousands of words in sales argu- 
ment.” 
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TOE 4 STOP LOSSES 


1. Inspect your belts and fastenings frequently. 
2. If you find that the lacing is badly worn and the belt 
joint is badly frayed or worn relace the belt with Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing. 

3. Don’t throw worn belting away. Worn belting can be 
reconditioned or you can easily make up a serviceable belt 
by cutting out the best sections of old belts and then splicing 
them together with Alligator Steel Belt Lacing, 

4. Be sure and use the size of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
recommended for the thickness of belt to be spliced. 

5. Where belts are to be laced that are wider than the 
standard lengths of 6, 8 or 12 inches, Alligator Belt Lacing — 
is available in continuous lengths for any width of belt. 
The continuous length is easier to apply and makes amore § ; gs . ; ; / ae ‘ 
uniform and longer lasting joint. De es F ae : : plied in 6 bu 
6. Write for our Bulletin A-60 that gives complete detaiiaes . 
on how to lace flat belts of leather, rubber, balata, canvas, — 
from 1/16” to 5/8" thick and as wide as they come. _ ) 
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Overweight bags satisfy your customers but cut into your 

-profits—underweight bags cause embarrassing claims and 

diminish good-will. — High bagging | costs place you at a 
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TRADE MARK 


STEEL BELT “LACING 


For more than 30 years the most universally used steel belt lacing in the world 


IN GRAIN BAGGING 


caused by overweights, underweights. or high bagging costs. 
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